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THE   LIVINGSTONES 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  part  Magdalen  had  taken  was  a  good 
deal  commented  upon,  and  variously.  By 
her  own  sex,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  she  was 
generally  blamed.  Men  took  a  milder  view 
of  her  delinquencies  ;  but  there  were  ex- 
ceptions on  both  sides. 

Mrs.  George  Livingstone  viewed  it  in  the 
light  of  a  personal  injury  : 

"  So  very  odd  of  Magdalen,  and  so 
inconsiderate !      If  she   has    no    feehng   for 

VOL.    III.  B 
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her  own  reputation,  she  might  have  remem- 
bered that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  laid  at 
my  door,  being  so  much  better  known  in 
society  !" 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid  of  that, 
Adela,"  said  John,  to  whom,  and  to  her 
husband,  this  speech  was  addressed ;  "  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  Magdalen." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  There  was  Lord 
Beaumaris  but  met  me  the  other  day  at 
Julia  Stanhope's,  and  asked  after  Lady 
Daventry  in  a  very  significant  way.  I 
am  sure  he  thought  she  was  living  in  my 
house." 

"  Beaumaris  would  not  think  the  worse  of 
you  for  that." 

"  Well,  but  it  is  very  disagreeable.  I  wish, 
John,   you,   who  have  so  much  to  say  with 
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Magdalen,  would  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject  ;  she  won't  listen  to  George. 
I  wonder  what  Francis  would  say  to 
it." 

"  Francis  would  say  as  I  do :  that  Mag- 
dalen is  a  much  more  competent  judge  of 
what  is  right,  than  you  or  I  are  of  her 
conduct." 

"  Her  conduct  is  not  the  most  consistent, 
you  must  allow  that.  Do  you  remember 
how  she  stood  out  against  visiting  Lady 
Bellamy,  who  is  received  by  half  the  people 
in  London  now,  and  refused  an  introduction 
to  the  Duchess  of  Sheffield?  and  now  she 
flies  in  the  face  of  everybody,  to  patronize  a 
woman  who  has  left  her  husband." 

"  Patronize  !"  said  John  —  he  was  too 
angry  and  sore-hearted  to  reply. 

B  2 
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George  took  up  the  parable. 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is  inconsistent  of 
Magdalen,  and  very  hard  upon  poor  Adela — 
and  she  can't  expect  to  bring  the  poor 
creature  into  society  again ;  she  has  not 
influence  for  that." 

"And  do  you  suppose,  George,  that  to 
bring  her  into  society  is  what  Magdalen  aims 
at  ?  I  thought  you  knew  Magdalen  better, 
upon  my  soul !" 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  put  yourself 
in  a  passion  !  1  know  Magdalen  is  a  good, 
excellent  creature,  and  means  well ;  but  I 
do  think  she  has  acted  inconsistently  in  this 
matter,  and  without  sufficient  consideration 
for  Adela ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  all  parties,  if  she  would  allow  the  poor 
creature  to  be  boarded  with  some  clergyman 
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or  doctor.  Magdalen  is  hurting  her  own 
health  attending  on  her  protegee" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  is  ;  she  looks  so  ill 
and  worn — ten  years  older  than  when  she 
came  home,  even — and  then  she  was  quite 
yellow.  I  should  have  thought  it  my  first 
duty  to  get  well  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  return  to  my  husband — ^perhaps  he  may 
be  ill  just  now,  for  all  she  knows,  and  in  as 
much  need  of  nursing  as  anybody."' 

'*  Yes,  w^hat  have  you  to  say  to  that, 
Jack.  Ah,  my  love  !  you  always  see 
things  in  their  true  bearings,"  whispered 
the  uxorious  George;  *' but  it  is  not  every 
woman  considers  her  husband  as  you  do, 
dearest." 

"  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  hope  neither 
you  or  Adela  will  suggest  such  an  idea  to 
Magdalen,  she  has  trials  enough,  that  you 
know  nothing  of." 
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And  so  saying,  John  wished  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law  good-night. 

"  How  absurd  John  is  about  Magdalen, 
and  she  encourages  it  I  am  sure.  Do  you 
know,  I  don't  think  it  looks  at  all  well, 
to  have  that  sort  of  affection  for  one's 
sister-in-law;  did  it  never  strike  you, 
George  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  love,  poor  Jack's  heart  is  fixed 
elsewhere." 

"  Where,  George,  what  do  you  mean." 

"  Don't  you  know,  chick  ?  I  thought  you 
didn't,  from  the  way  you  spoke  of  that 
unfortunate  Lady  Daventry,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  seem  conscious  of  it — but  we  had 
better  avoid  that  subject  in  future." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  that  he  is  still 
in  love  with  her,  after  her  elopement  with 
Handsome  Heneage  and  all  ?  How  shock- 
ing !" 
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"  Don't  hint  at  it,  my  pet ;  I  am  sure 
I  may  trust  your  kindness  and  discretion. 
I  am  sorry  we  got  upon  the  subject." 


But   when    Adela   found   that   on    Lady 
Daventry's  death,  a  reaction  of  feeling  took 
place,    many    who    had    blamed    now  being 
more  ready  to  pity  her,  and  moreover  that 
Magdalen's  conduct    was  now   viewed    with 
admiration  by  many,  with  leniency  by  almost 
all,    It   did  not    annoy  her    so    very    much 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "  Mrs.  Livingstone 
who    was    such    an    angel    of    goodness    to 
that    poor    Lady    Daventry."       She    looked 
down    to   conceal  the  tears   that  came   not, 
sighed,  and  murmured  : 
"  My  poor,  poor  Emily." 
And    George  thought  his  Adela  luas  an 
angel  of  goodness. 


THE    LIVINGSTONES. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Colonel  Heron  was  a  man  who,  when 
once  he  took  a  thing  in  hand,  pursued  it 
with  indomitable  constancy.  No  obstacle 
discouraged — no  disappointment  weaned  him. 
Cautious,  patient,  energetic — he  held  on  his 
way ;  and  if  success  were  possible,  it  was 
certain  to  be  his  eventually.  Feehng  per- 
fectly convinced  that  Edward  Armytage  was 
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unjustly  kept  out  of  his  own,  he  had  set  it 
before  him  as  the  object  of  his  life,  to  restore 
his  friend's  son  to  his  rights ;  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  his  whole  time  and 
thoughts  w^ere  given. 

Such  a  failure  as  had  crushed  his  first 
attempt,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  most 
men,  we  have  seen  that  Edward  bowed  to 
it;  but  the  old  soldier  was  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened; gathering  up  the  few  scattered 
and  broken  links  of  evidence,  he  continued  to 
grope  for  more;  but  it  was  a  good  whUe 
before  the  smallest  glimmer  of  light  came  to 
his  aid. 

When  Edward  left  England,  not  a  step 
had  been  gained.  His  first  object  was  to 
hunt  out  the  valet  and  gamekeeper,  w^hose 
evidence,  given  most  reluctantly,  as  Edward 
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had  told  him,  had  gone  fatally  against  their 
unfortunate  master.  The  former,  he  soon 
learned,  had  been  dead  some  years ;  the  latter 
had  quitted  Seaton  Armytage  in  disgust  and 
grief,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  since — 
probably  was  dead  also,  for  he  was  an  old 
man  then.  One  thing  only  he  learned  re- 
specting him,  namely,  that  he  had  crossed 
the  border,  and  intended  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  his  own  craft. 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Colonel 
Heron,  that  he  wrote  a  circular  to  almost 
every  proprietor  of  note  in  Scotland,  re- 
questing, as  a  personal  favour,  that  the  game- 
keeper, or  keepers  on  the  property,  might  be 
allowed  to  fill  up  a  blank  paper  with  their 
name,  age,  and  birthplace.  To  some  of  these 
he  received  no  answers.  Others  (they  must 
have  been  '*  somewhat  suspicious")  declined 
committing  themselves  or  their  servants.     A 
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few  resented  the  application  as  impertinent, 
and  a  good  many  complied  with  the  singular 
request.  It  may  seem  that  the  simpler  way 
would  have  been  to  advertise;  but  Colonel 
Heron  was  very  desirous  to  avoid  raising  a 
suspicion  of  what  he  was  about ;  and  he  had 
withdrawn  entirely  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Seaton  Armytage,  and  ceased  from  all 
communication  with  the  people  there. 

It  came  at  last. 

Adam  Stevenson,  67,  parish  of  Seaton, 
Northumberland,  head-keeper  to  General 
Fraser,  of  Dunfask,  A — shire. 

Off  started  the  Colonel,  nor  stopped  until 
he  reached  the  village  of  Dunfask,  where  he 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  "  public,"  and 
began  to  make  particular  inquiries  of  mine 
host  regarding  the  fishing  to  be  had  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  Ye  '11   be   seeking   liberty   to  try  for  a 
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saumon  ?"  was  the  reply  interrogative  {more 
Scottice)  of  Peter  Shand,  publican,  "  A'wyte ! 
the  laird  's  no  vera  keen  o'  letting  stranger 
fowk  on  o'  the  water.  Auld  Edie  Stevenson, 
he's  got  the  length  o'  's  fut ;  and  he  's  a 
cankered  English  body,  but  may  be  he  'U  hae 
a  respect  to  you,  comin'  frae  the  South. 
Wull  I  step  up-bye,  and  speer  at  him  the 
morn?  There  's  some  grand  peels  in  the 
water  o'  Fask." 

To  as  much  of  this  speech  as  was  intel- 
ligible to  Colonel  Heron,  he  replied,  by  saying 
that  he  was  anxious  to  have  leave  for  a 
couple  of  days  fishing,  and  would  call  on  the 
keeper  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  taking  his  rod  (which  he  had 
purchased  for  the  occasion).  Colonel  Heron 
started  the  next  morning,  with  a  little  bare- 
footed guide,  pressed  rather  unwillingly  into 
the  service,  to  seek  an   interview  with  the 
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Grand     Vizier    of  Dunfask,    for    so    Peter 
Shand  represented  English  Adam  to  be. 

"  Yon  's  Edie  Stevenson's,  foment  the 
funns,  div  ye  see?  and  yonder  's  Edie 
himsel;  will  I  gang  forrit,  and  cry  on  him? 
he  '11  be  awa  till  the  meers." 

"  Till  what  ?  What  infernal  gibberish  is  the 
imp  jabbering  ?"  said  the  perplexed  Colonel. 
"  Yon 's  Edie  Stevenson,  English    Adam  ; 
div  ye  want  him  ?"  shouted  the  laddie,  trying 
to  make  himself  intelhgible  by  dint  of  noise. 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  want  him."  ^ 

"  Bide  or  I  rin  forrit  and  kep  him." 
And  the  little  Mercury  started  off  to  over- 
take the  object  of  the  Colonel's  search. 
Rather  unwillingly,  as  it  seemed,  the  old  man 
turned  back  at  the  instance  of  young  Peter 
Shand ;  and  if  Colonel  Heron  had  been  a 
true  brother  of  the  angle,  his  heart  would 
have  sunk  within  him  when  the  Vizier,  with 
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a  voice  and  countenance  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal,  informed  him  that  he  had  the 
General's  orders  to  grant  no  leave  for  six 
weeks  to  come.  But  when  the  Colonel 
reiterated  his  petition  in  the  racy  Cumber- 
land Doric,  a  change  like  the  sudden  break- 
ing up  of  ice  came  over  Adam's  weather- 
beaten  face,  and  hastening  to  invite  "  his 
honour"  into  his  cottage,  he  volunteered  to 
go  and  ask  the  factor's  permission  to  let  the 
gentleman  take  a  cast  down  the  water  (a 
complete  fetch  on  the  part  of  Adam,  who 
had  plenary  authority  over  the  water). 

"  Bide  a  bit,  Adam,"  said  the  Colonel, 
having  dismissed  Peter  junior ;  "  I  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  thee.  Thou  'st  forgot  me, 
I  see." 

Adam  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed  his  head, 
and  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker. 

"  I  should  hardly  have  known  you  either, 
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my  man,"  continued  the  Colonel,  in  his  ac- 
customed speech  ;  "  and  I  dare  say  I  am  not 
altered  for  the  better  either.  Do  you  re- 
member who  shot  the  big  stag  of  Braemar, 
when  Sir  Edward  broke  his  arm  ?" 

Adam  looked  harder  at  his  interlocutor. 

"  What !  Captain  Heron  ?" 

"  The  same ;  only  they  call  me  Colonel 
now." 

"  Oh,  Captain  !  Captain  ! — my  poor  ould 
master !" 

And  the  old  man  put  his  hands  before  his 
face,  and  fairly  cried. 

Colonel  Heron  was  not  given  to  the  melt- 
ing mood ;  but  he  could  almost  have 
joined. 

"  It  is  about  him  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
Adam.  You  know  I  was  out  of  the  country 
when  all  that  story  came  out.  I  want  to 
hear  it  right  through." 
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"  I  can't,  Captain,  I  can't,  IVe  never 
opened  my  lips  about  it  sin'  that  day ;  and  I 
wish  they'd  been  stuck  together  with  pitch 
then.  They  made  me  tell  agen  him,  they 
did,  me  and  Hudson,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  huz,  they  couldn't  ha'  proved  it." 

"  Well,  but  Adam,  suppose  you  could  help 
to  prove  it  was  all  a  lie,  and  pack  them  off 
again  ?" 

Adam  shook  his  head. 
"  I'd  give  my  hand  to  think  it  was  a  he ; 
but  it's  true,  ower  true." 

"  I  believe  it's  a  pack  of  lies  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  I  want  to  hear  why  you 
believe  it." 

"  Well  now,  Captain,  I  know  she  lived 
wid  him,  and  coom'd  after  him  across  t' 
Border,  and  then  ye  see  she  got  round  him, 
and  she  passed  for  his  wife ;  but  I  never 
think  he  meant  to  own  with  it  rightly,  but 
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just  to  please  her  like,  and  forgot  it  might 
bring  him  into  trouble." 

"  But  then  you  say  she  had  lines  from 
him?" 

"  She  had,  sure  enough ;  but  how  she  got 
them  lines  is  past  my  knowledge.  Hudson, 
he  said — " 

"  Who  was  Hudson  ?" 

"  Sir  Edward's  own  man." 

"  I  don't  remember  him." 

"  He  wasn't  com'd  when  you  was  last 
there,  Captain." 

*'  WeU,  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  said  he  minded  of  Sir  Edward  writ- 
ing on  a  bit  of  paper  in  a  great  hurry  one 
day,  and  that  Sir  Edward  said  to  him  after- 
wards, he  wasn't  to  say  nothing  about  it. 
Hudson  knew  a  sight  more  nor  I  did." 

"  He  is  dead,  I  hear." 

"  Well,  I  did  hear  so.     They  say  he  was 

VOL.    III.  c 
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mad  with  his-self  for  telling  all  he  did ;  but 
I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

"  You  think  he  told  more  than  he  need 
have  done  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  that ;  for  you  see  w^hen  them 
lawyers  gets  a  askin'  o'  their  questions, 
there's  no  keeping  anything  back;  and  be- 
sides, they  put  us  on  our  Bible  oaths." 
*'  Then  what  do  you  mean  about  Hudson  ?" 
"  Well,  Captain,  I  never  rightly  liked 
Hudson,  he  had  eyes  for  all  the  world  like 
a  hill-cat,  and  I  think  he  could  see  in  the 
dark  too." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  at,  x\dam." 
"  Well,  Captain,  they  said  he  wasn't  will- 
ing to  tell,  and  so  one  might  ha'  thought; 
but  he  told  everything  first  and  last,  and  he 
gave  answers  that  made  more  questions ;  and 
he  must  have  been  a  spy  upon  Sir  Edward, 
or  he  couldn't  ha'  knowed  all  he  did  know." 
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"  What  sort  of  things  ?" 

"  Well,  where  all  Sir  Edward's  letters  was 
kept — some  as  he  didn't  keep  with  the  rest ; 
and  things  he  heard  Sir  Edward  say  to  Nance 
Lomax  (I'll  never  call  her  Lady  Armytage, 
and  I  never  did),  that  he  must  have  knowed 
by  listenin'  at  doors ;  but  t'  fowk  said  I  had 
a  spite  at  him  because  Sir  Edward  favoured 
him,  and  that  he  showed  a  deal  more  feelin' 
for  his  master  than  I  did,  and  the  Hke,  and 
so  I  said  nothing;  but  I  think  I  felt  as 
much,  for  I  loved  Sir  Edward  like  my  own 
brother,  and  they  might  ha'  cut  my  tongue 
out  before  I'd  ha'  tould  the  things  that  Hud- 
son tould,  even  if  I  could  ha'  come  to  know 
them." 

"  Did  he  die  soon  after  Sir  Edward  ?" 

"  Look  here,  Captain,  I  heerd  he  was  dead 
more  nor  six  years  gone ;  but  I  was  in  Edin- 
burgh last  Martinmas  wid  the  Gineral's  dogs, 

c  2 
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as  was  to  run  a  coorsing  match,  and,  as  sure 
as  I'm  alive  I  saw  Joseph  Hudson — or  else 
the  divil,"  added  old  Stevenson  confidentially. 

"  How  could  you  be  sure,  Adam  ?" 

"  Well,  because  of  them  eyes,  Captain — 
you  never  seed  such  eyes  in  a  Christian's 
head." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?" 

"  I  couldn't,  he  was  speaking  to  a  lord ;  he 
was  dressed  like  a  gentleman  too ;  but  them 
valleys  dresses  just  like  their  masters,  you 
can't  tell  one  from  t'other  often  times." 

"  Did  he  see  you  ? 

"  Yes,  he  seed  me,  and  he  knowed  me  too, 
but  he  never  let  on." 

"  Did  you  only  see  him  once  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  think  I  seed  him  again,  but  I 
couldn't  be  sartain  sure,  for  the  man  I  took 
for  him  had  spentikles  on ;  and  it's  his  eyes  I 
would  know  Hudson  by." 
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"  What  had  he  on  ?"  asked  Colonel  Heron. 

"  Spentikles,  Captain — glasses — and  they 
was  green  ones." 

"  Oh,  green  spectacles." 

"  Well,  I  said  spentikles,  Captain." 
.   "  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  a  little  deaf  sometimes," 
said  the  Colonel. 

(What  a  fib,  Colonel.) 

"  Well  now,  Adam,  did  you  never  hear 
that  Nancy- Lomax  had  a  husband  alive  while 
she  was  living  with  Sir  Edward  ?" 

"  Well,  Captain,  I  have  heerd  it,  but  then 
again  I've  heerd  it  wasn't  so ;  and  then  there 
was  the  lines,  you  see." 

"  Yes,  but  if  she  was  a  married  woman  the 
lines  would  go  for  nothing." 

'*  So  they  wouldn't,  Captain.  I  did  hear 
that  the  man  she  was  married  on  had  left  her, 
but  she  says  afterwards  that  they  wasn't 
married,  though  I  mind  when  first  she  came 
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to  Seaton,  she  said  her  husband  was  in  forrin 
parts." 

"  Sir  Edward  believed  she  was  married," 
said  Colonel  Heron. 

"  I  know  he  did  once,  for  he  said  to  me, 
says  he,  what  a  shame  of  a  man  to  desert 
such  a  wife  as  that.  That  was  before 
she  got  round  him  —  the  artful  bag- 
gage !" 

"  Did  you  never  hear  the  name  of  the  hus- 
band ?" 

"  No,  I  never  did  ;  and  yet  I  think  I  once 
heerd  it ;  he  was  a  gentleman  too." 

"  A  gentleman,  was  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  sea-captain — so  I've  heerd 
— and  that  makes  me  think  she  wasn't  mar- 
ried to  him." 

"  Would  you  know  the  name  if  you  heard 
it  again  ?" 

''  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  would,  perhaps 
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I  might — perhaps  I  mightn't.  I'm  getting 
ould,  you  see,  Captain." 

"  You  wear  very  well,  Adam,  better  than  I 
do  ;  but  then  I've  been  forty  years  in  India." 

"  In  Ingy,  have  you.  Captain  ?  then  you 
must  have  seen  Mr,  Edward — 'young  master 
that  ought  to  be — for  he  went  to  Ingy.  God 
bless  him  !" 

"  To  be  sure  I've  seen  him,  and  know  him 
well,  and  a  fine  young  fellow  he  is  as  ever 
stepped.     Do  you  know  he  is  married  ?" 

"  Married,  is  he  ?  No,  I've  never  seen 
him,  nor  heard  of  them,  since  after  I  got  this 
place.  Afore  that  he  always  sent  me  my 
wages  reglar.  He  shook  hands  with  me 
when  he  parted,  and  when  I  said  he  must 
hate  me  and  Hudson,  he  says,  says  he :  '  No,' 
says  he,  '  x\dam,  you  only  spoke  the  truth, 
and  you  bore  witness  that  he  was  a  good 
master  to  you.'     He  cared  far  more  about  his 
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father  being  thought  bad  of,  than  for  losing 

the  lands.     And  so  Mr.  Edward  is  married  ; 

and  I  hope  he's  got  a  good  wife." 
"  A  good  wife,  and  a  bonny  one." 
"  And  what  was  her  name,  Captain  ?'' 
"  Livingstone — Miss  Livingstone." 
"  Livingstone  !      Well,    if  that    isn't    the 

name  of  the  gentleman  that  Nance  Lomax 

lived  with  first." 

"  Good    God  !    how   extraordinary  !      Are 

you  sure,  Adam  ?" 

"  Sure  as  I'm  alive,  it's  the  name  I  heerd. 

It  came  to  me  like  a  flash  o'  lightning — and 

I  know  he  was  Scotch,  too." 

"  Then  they  probably  were  married." 

"  I  can't  say.     She  never  showed  no  lines 

that  I  heerd." 

"  I  know  Sir  Edward  believed  her  to  be 

married ;  for  he  told  me  so,  when  I  cautioned 

him  about  letting  her  take  his  name ;  but  he 
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never  would  say  anything  more.  How  long 
did  she  live  with  him  ?" 

"  Not  long — not  a  year,  I  think,  and  then 
she  went  off  and  left  him  ;  and  I  never  heerd 
word  of  her  again  till  that  day  my  poor  mas- 
ter killed  his- self  " 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  How — I  mean,  how 
long  was  it  after  she  left  him  that  Sir  Edward 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  Oh,  good  three  years.  He  was  very  bad 
of  rhoomatick  fever.  Let  me  see — that  was 
in  '18,  and  then  he  went  abroad  to  travel; 
and  then  he  met  with  my  Lady  in  forrin 
parts,  and  they  was  married  in  '19,  and 
Mr.  Edward  was  born  in  '20." 

"  Well,  Adam,  I  think  I  have  made  out  all 
I  can  for  the  present.  If  it  comes  to  any- 
thing, I  will  let  you  know ;  and  if  you  should 
come  across  the  man  you  take  for  Hudson, 
again,   you  must  be  sure  to  tell  me.     I'll 
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come  back  and  see  you  to-morrow,  and  if  you 
remember  anything  else,  I  will  take  it  down." 


"  Livingstone !  Well,  that  is  the  most 
extraordinary  coincidence/'  said  the  Colonel 
to  himself.  "  It  couldn't  have  been  her 
uncle  Lewis  though,  for  he  was  in  the  army. 
So  was  the  present  Lord,  and  he  has  no 
brothers.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Livingstones  of  Lee.  They  are  as  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  would  burke  a  mesalliance  if 
they  could,  doubtless.  How  shall  I  get  at 
it?" 

In  his  second  interview  with  Adam  Steven- 
son, he  gathered  nothing  more  except  that 
Hudson  had  the  blacks  of  his  eyes,  'Mong 
shaped  like  instead  of  round,  you  could  not 
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say  what  they  was  like,  only  they  wasn't 
like  a  man's  eyes." 

At  the  first  town  he  passed  through 
Colonel  Heron  bought  a  copy  of  "  Burke's 
Baronetage,"  and  began  to  study  the  Living- 
stone genealogy. 

"  Sir  Hugh,  man'ied  Miss  Dalzell,  (the 
old  lady.) 

"  Colonel  Francis — Miss  Gordon. 

"  Colonel  Lewis — Lady  Sarah  Drummond. 

"  Captain  James,  R.N. — Miss  Hepburn, 
1809. 

"  That  won't  do." 

"  Captain  Robert,  R.  N.  —  died  unmar- 
ried. 

"  That  must  be  the  man  ! 

"  Stop,  let  me  see  if  there  are  any  more  of 
them,  for  their  name  is  legion. 

"  Lord  Glenruth. 

"  Honourable  Lewis. 
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"  Honourable  Basil. 

"  Both  killed  in  action — poor  fellows,  I 
remember  them. 

"  Here  comes  the  present  peer. 

"  No  brothers  at  all. 

"  It  must  be  Captain  Robert. 

"  Now  I  wonder  if  the  old  lady  would  be 
open  with  me.  It  is  not  possible,  surely,  that 
family  pride  would  tempt  her  to  conceal  such 
a  crime  as  this,  when  she  knows  the  circum- 
stances. But  these  old  Scotchwomen  are 
confoundedly  proud.  Well,  I  must  try  it  on. 
Now  about  that  Hudson,  it's  very  queer,  but 
that  was  not  the  name  she  gave  me — I 
couldn't  mistake  it.  Hardy,  yes,  that 
was  it." 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  trust  that  old  fellow 
who  drew  up  their  marriage  settlements, 
Anstruther  —  I've  got  his  address ;  I'll 
go    and   see   him  at    any   rate.       Can    ask 
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him     to     show     me    the    lions    of    Edin- 
burgh." 


Mr.  Anstruther  was  a  shrewed  old  W.S., 
but  there  was  honesty  as  well  as  shrewdness 
in  his  sagacious  Scotch  face,  and  he  bore  a 
high  character  in  his  profession  for  both 
qualities.  He  talked  slow^  and  in  a  deep 
sonorous  voice,  and  had  some  quaint  peculiar 
phrases. 

Having  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would 
afford  him  to  show  the  beauties  of  Modern 
Athens  to  his  visiter  (who  had  as  much 
idea  of  studying  the  antiquities  of  Ancient 
Athens),  he  proceeded  to  say. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  Colonel  Heron, 
that  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  communi- 
cating with  you  by  letter  this  morning — 
(belie^dng  you  to  be  at  your  seat  in  West- 
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moreland),  on  the  subject  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Armytage's  affairs.  I  believe  you  hold  a 
power  of  attorney  from  Captain  Armytage." 

"I  do,  Sir,  replied  the  Colonel — any  occa- 
sion for  exercising  it  ?" 

"  Well,  Colonel  Heron,  the  time  is  per- 
haps not  yet  fully  come,  but  I  apprehend 
that  it  will  become  our  duty,  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Armytage,  to  oppose  the  present  Lord 
Glenruth's  disentail  bill,  now  before  the 
Courts." 

"  Was  not  aware  Mrs.  Armytage  could 
oppose." 

"  Sir,  I  have  always  entertained  doubts  on 
that  point.  T  advised  my  respected  client, 
the  late  Lord  Glenruth,  to  make  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  but  he  was  disin- 
clined to  take  any  steps  which  might  be 
dictated  by  self-interest.  He  was  over  fasti- 
dious, he  was  indeed." 
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"  Seems  to  have  left  none  of  that  to 
his  successor,  unless  the  present  peer  is 
belied." 

Mr.  Anstruther  smiled,  a  grave  legal  smile. 

"  The  present  Lord  Glenruth  entertains 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  his  family." 

"  Mr.  Anstruther,  can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing of  another  branch  of  the  family — 
Baronets,  I  think  ?" 

"  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  of  Lee,  I  ap- 
prehend you  mean ;  the  present  Baronet  is 
a  Captain  in  the  navy." 

"  So  were  some  of  his  uncles,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  ?" 

"  Two  of  them,  James  and*flobert." 

"  Who  did  they  marry,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Captain  James  married  Miss  Hepburn, 
of  Hazeldean.  Captain  Robert  died  un- 
married ;  he  was  rather  wild,  I  apprehend." 
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"That  is  the  one  I  mean — you  are  sure 
he  was  never  married." 

"  Never  to  my  knowledge — there  was  a 
story  I  apprehend." 

"Eh!  what  was  that?" 

"  It  is  an  unfortunate  story,  Sir,  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  relating  it.  The  family  are 
very  sensitive  on  the  subject  to  this  day — 
but — in  short.  Sir,  you  will  excuse  my  going 
into  the  particulars." 

That  must  be  the  one,  thought  the 
Colonel. 

"  Well,  but  what  about  this  entail  busi- 
ness, what  has  come  to  light  ?" 

"  Nothing  has  come  to  light  exactly  yet, 
Sir,  but  I  apprehend  there  is  a  good  deal 
kept  in  the  shade ;  I  am  to  have  an  interview 
with  Lord  Glenruth's  legal  adviser  on  Tues- 
day next.     Could  you  make   it   convenient 
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to    remain    in   Edinburgh    for    so    long   a 
period." 

"  Oh,    by    all    means !    let    me    see,    this 

is  Thursday,  I  shall  make  a  tour  to 

shire,    and    return  on   Monday,    Mr.    Ans- 
truther." 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Lady  Livingstone  was  sitting  alone 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Invercarron,  George 
and  Adela  being  on  a  visit  at  the  Duke 
of  Sheffield's  shooting  quarters,  and  Kathie 
roaming  the  woods — when  a  visitor  was 
announced. 

"  Colonel  Heron,  my  Lady." 

She  had  met  Colonel  Heron  at  Grace's 
marriage,  but  had  no  farther  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  scarcely  knew  him  by  sight. 
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*'  I  wonder,"  thought  her  Ladyship,  "  what 
brings  the  man  here." 

It  would  not  do  to  say  that,  however, 
so  she  hazarded  a  meteorological  observation 
instead,  to  which  the  Colonel  assented . 

"  I  suppose  he  is  staying  at  some  of  the 
neighbours,"  was  the  next  idea  that  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  Ladyship,  and  she 
ventured  to  clothe  this  one  in  w^ords. 

''  No,  Madam,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  came 
from  Edinburgh  this  morning." 

"  Preserve  me !"  ejaculated  her  Ladyship 
mentally,  "  has  he  come  to  stay  here .?" 

"  I  have  been  making  a  tour  in  your 
hospitable  country,  Madam,"  continued  the 
Colonel,  meaning  to  be  agreeable,  "and 
having  heard  much  of  the  beauties  of  Inver- 
carron,   I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  gratifying 

D  2 
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myself  with  a  sight  of  them — charming 
scenery,  Madam." 

"  He  expects  to  be  asked,  and  what  am 
I  to  do  with  him, — George  out  of  the  way. 
Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !"  pursued  Lady  Living- 
stone to  herself,  but  to  her  visitor  she  said 
with  grave  courtesy. 

"  Let  me  offer  you  some  luncheon.  Colonel 
Heron." 

"  No  thank  you.  Ma'am.  I  never  eat 
luncheon,  it  interferes  with  a  man's  dinner ; 
and  it's  rather  late  now,"  said  he,  pulling 
out  his  watch. ' 

"He  means  to  stay  then  !  late  indeed ! 
and  nothing  but  cow's  heel  and  sheep's  head 
ordered  for  dinner ;  and  no  game  in  the 
house,  to-day — nor  fish,  and  the  beef  new- 
killed,  was  there  ever  anything  so  unlucky." 
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Lady  Livingstone  could  not  suppress  a 
sigh,  as  she  reflected  on  the  unwonted 
poverty  of  her  larder. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  son  George  is  from 
home  for  a  few  days,  or  else  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  given  him  much  pleasure 
to  have  shown  you  everything  worth  see- 
ing in  our  neighbourhood.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  a  bad  substitute."  (Surely 
that  will  frighten  him  away,  thought 
she.) 

"  It  is  with  your  Ladyship  alone,   I  wished 
to  beg  an  interview,"  said  the  Colonel,  bowing. 
"  I  think  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Livingstone  hadl^ 
several  brothers,"  continued  he,  plunging  in- 
medius  res. 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  large  family,''  replied 
Lady  Livingstone. 

"  All  in  his  Majesty's  service,  1  believe 
Madam." 
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"  There  were  three  of  them  in  the  army," 
said  Lady  Livingstone. 

"  And  two  in  the  navy,  I  think." 

"There  was  Admiral  Livingstone,  he 
commanded  on  the  Indian  station.  You 
,  knew  him  I  dare  say,  as  you  w-ere  long  in 
India,  I  think,  Colonel  Heron  ?" 

"  Forty  years.  Ma'am.  But  there  was 
another  naval  officer,  if  I  mistake  not — 
Captain  Robert  Livingstone." 

The  lady's  countenance  fell. 

"  You  were  not  acquainted  with  him 
surely,  Sir  ?" 

"  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  any 
of  the  family,  personally,"  said  Colonel  Heron. 

("  Has  the  man  come  all  the  way  from 
Edinburgh,  to  tell  me  this.") 

There  w^as  a  pause,  for  the  Colonel  was 
considering  how  to  proceed,  and  the  Lady 
was  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 
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"  Are  you  on  a  fishing  excursion,  Sir  ?*' 

"No — that  is,  yes  —  I  beheve  I  am," 
said  the  Colonel,  smiling  at  the  furtive  jeu 
de  mot. 

"  Have  you  had  much  success  ?" 

"  Not  as  yet,  Ma'am." 

"  You  ought  to  have  good  sport  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  hope  you  will  be  success- 
ful.    Are  you  a  very  keen  fisherman  ?" 

"  Very  much  so  indeed,  Ma'am.  Cap- 
tain Robert  Livingstone  died  many  years 
ago?" 

"Sir?" 

"  Your  late  brother-in-law.  Madam — he 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  believe,  when  he 
died  ?" 

("  What    an    unfeeling     man  !")        "  He 


was." 


"  And  unmarried  ?" 
"  He  was  not  married." 
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"  But  he  had  an  attachment — excuse  me, 
Madam — there  was  an  entanglement.  He 
wished  to  marry — in  fact,  he  had  formed  a — " 

"  Sir !"  interrupted  Lady  Livingstone,  as 
the  Colonel  was  struggling  with  his  ideas, 
which  seemed  like  raw  recruits,  who  could 
not  be  brought  to  form  square  easily,  "  Sir  ! 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  put  these 
questions  ;  family  matters  cannot  be  interest- 
ing to  a  stranger." 

"  Very  interesting  to  me,  Ma'am,  I  do 
assure  you." 

"  But  that  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason. 
Sir,  in  my  opinion,  for  discussing  them," 
said  her  Ladyship,  with  much  dignity. 

But  the  Colonel  was  not  to  be  abashed. 

"  I  hav  e  a  reason,  Madam,  which,  I  think 
you  would  allow  to  be  sufficient." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  will  let  me  hear  it. 
Sir  ?" 
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"  Interests  of  vital  importance  to  some 
with  whom  you  are  nearly  connected — pray 
bear  with  me,  Madam.  You  admit  that,  in 
a  rash  moment — " 

"  I  admit  nothing,  Sir !  I  beg  that  the 
subject  may  be  dropped." 

Verily,  the  Colonel  was  a  bold  man. 

"  Madam  !  Madam  !  you  fear  the  family 
being  disgraced,  were  the  truth  known ; 
believe  me,  the  crime  and  disgrace  is  in  the 
concealment,  not  in  the  fact.  There  was 
no  crime  in  the  fact.  Surely  a  man  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  himself  as  he  wiU;  but 
for  his  family  to  deny  it,  there  is  the 
crime !" 

"  What  shocking  impiety  !"  exclaimed  the 
horrified  Lady  Livingstone,  (to  herself,  how- 
ever) . 

*'  Proclaim  it.  Madam  —  proclaim  it !" 
continued  the  Colonel,  "  and  the  world  will 
honour  instead  of  despise  you." 
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("Is  the  man  mad?") 

"  Think,  Madam,  of  the  unmerited 
obloquy  which  rests  on  the  head  of  an 
innocent  man ;  the  disastrous  consequences 
to  his  son  !" 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  man  driving  at 
now  ?"  thought  her  Ladyship,  completely 
at  fault,  and  convinced  the  gentleman  was 
mad. 

"  After  all,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  where 
is  the  great  disgrace,  except  to  family  pride, 
which,  I  must  say.  Madam,  may  be  carried 
to  a  sinful  extent  ?  Many  a  man  has  done 
the  like,  especially  young,  ardent-minded 
men.  I  myself,  Madam,  if  I  had  not  been 
prevented  by  my  friends,  for  which  I  see  no 
cause  to  be  grateful  — " 

"  Good  gracious  !  he  has  escaped  from  an 
asylum  !  it  can't  be  Colonel  Heron !"  and 
Lady  Livingstone  looked  hopelessly  at  the 
bell-rope. 
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"  Madam  !  Madam  !  be  persuaded  —  be 
entreated  !  do  justice — tardy  justice — to  the 
victim  of  your  mistaken  feelings — at  least  to 
his  memory.  Conceive  what  his  sufferings 
must  have  been,  when  they  drove  him  to 
take  his  own  life  ;  think  of  that,  Madam  ! — 
think  of  that !  and  surely  you  must  repent 
that  any  consideration  should  have  induced 
you  to  keep  silent.  I  am  sure,  Madam,  you 
must  be  in  ignorance  of  a  great  deal,  or 
you  would  long  ago  have  thrown  aside  all 
concealment." 

"  Sir,  will  you  explain  yourself,  if  you 
can?"  exclaimed  Lady  Livingstone,  bewil- 
dered by  Colonel  Heron's  appeal,  in  which 
he  had  unwittingly  touched  a  chord  that 
still  vibrated  painfully  through  her  heart, 
while  some  of  his  allusions  were  utterly 
incomprehensible.  "  How  have  these  things 
come  to  your  knowledge  ?     I  may  have  been 
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to  blame,  indeed,  but  I  erred  in  ignorance,  and 
bitter  has  been  my  regret ;  but  what  injustice 
is  done  to  any  one  now  ?  what  advantage 
can  any  one  derive  from  the  publication  of 
my  unfortunate  brother's — fatal  error  ?" 

"  Error  !  why  call  it  error  ?  was  it  not  as 
solemn,  as  sacred  a  pledge,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  if  the  vows  had  been  exchanged 
before  the  altar,  and  if  she  whom  he  loved 
had  been  faithful  ?" 

Lady  Livingstone  rose. 

"  You  are  going  too  far.  Sir  !  you  have 
no  right — no  title  thus  to  accuse  me  !  You 
know  but  half  the  truth  ;  if  you  knew 
aU— " 

"  Ah,  Madam,  that  is  what  1  feel — if  I 
knew  all.  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  have 
spoken  warmly,  unwarrantably ;  but  if  you 
knew  how  dear  to  me  is  the  memory  of 
my    friend ;    and  the    love  I    bear  his  son, 
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in  whose  fortunes  you  also  must  surely 
take  an  interest ;  allied  as  he  is  to  your 
house — you  would  forgive  me." 

Again  was  Lady  Livingstone  lost  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  His  son — whose  son  ?  whose  interests 
can  possibly  be  compromised  by  my  silence 
on  this  subject  ?  what  can  any  one  gain  by 
the  knowledge  of  my  poor  brother's — " 

Again  the  word  seemed  to  choke  her. 

"  Marriage  ?"  said  Colonel  Heron. 

"  Suicide,"  said  Lady  Livingstone,  with  a 
strong  effort,  and  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Suicide  ! — is  it  possible  '.—did  he  commit 
suicide  also  !  Oh,  wretched  woman,  what 
have  you  not  got  to  answer  for  !" 

He  was  apostrophizing  another,  but  Lady 
Livingstone  naturally  imagined  that  he  still 
addressed  her. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  '*  this  cannot  be   borne, 
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either  you  or  I  must  leave  the  room,"  and 
she  attempted  to  pass  him,  but  Colonel 
Heron  seized  her  hand. 

"  Stay,  Madam,  I  entreat — I  implore — 
answer  me  but  this  question.  What  was 
it  drove  your  poor  brother  to  his  destruction  ? 
was  it  not  her  conduct  ?" 

"  Her  conduct — whose  conduct  ?" 

"  His  wife's  conduct,  for  she  ivas  his 
wife.  Madam,  as  I  feel  confident  1  shall 
one  day  prove — I  had  it  on  the  word  of 
one  who  was  incapable  of  falsehood,  and 
who  had  seen  the  marriage  certificate." 

"  Sir,  you  are  speaking  riddles  to  me, 
my  poor  brother  was  never  married.  Indeed 
you  may  believe  me,"  said  she,  seeing 
Colonel  Heron  look  incredulous,  "  I  could 
have  no  motive  in  concealing  that — too 
happy    should  I  have  been   to  acknowledge 
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"  Even  if  it  had  been  to  one  beneath  him 
in  rank  ?" 

"  To  any  one,  so  she  had  made  him 
happy  ;  but  I  know  too  well  that  he  never 
had  a  wife ;  you  have  been  labouring  imder 
some  strange  misconception." 

"  I  must  indeed,  it  seems,  and  I  humbly 
apologise  to  you,  Madam ;  but  your  words 
strangely  seemed  to  confirm  my  suspicions. 
I  must  have  appeared  a  brute  to  you,  Madam, 
but  if  you  knew  all — it  is  not  for  myself 
I  am  anxious  to  clear  up  this  mystery. 
Bear  with  me  once  more.  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  unknown  to  you  or  to  his  family, 
Captain  Livingstone  may  have  been  pri- 
vately married  to  one  his  inferior  in  rank  ?" 

"  Quite  impossible,  you  may  rest  contented 
with  this  assurance.  Colonel  Heron,  for  I 
would  not  give  it  unless  I  knew  it  to 
beyond    a    doubt ;    and  now  may  I  ask  for 
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an  explanation?  You  said  the  interests  of 
some  one  connected  with  this  family  were 
involved  in  this  mystery,  to  whom  did  you 
allude  r 

"  Madam,  I  owe  you  an  explanation,  and 
will  give  it,  feeling  sin-e  I  may  rely  on  your 
secresy  and  discretion." 

Colonel  Heron  then  entered  into  a  detail 
of  aQ  that  had  passed  at  Seat  on  Armytage, 
his  grounds  of  suspicion,  his  hopes,  and 
disappointment. 

"  Is  there  another  family  of  your  name. 
Madam,  or  any  similar  in  sound  ?" 

"  None  in  our  rank  of  life,  excepting 
the  present  Lord  Glenruth,  whose  brother, 
by-the-bye,  was  in  the  navy." 

"  His  brother  !  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
peerage  of  any  brother." 

"  He  had  a  brother  though — an  elder 
brother — who  died  before  his  father." 
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"  An  elder  brother  !  I  see  it.  A  thousand 
thanks,  Madam,  a  thousand  thanks — you 
are  quite  certain  there  was  an  elder 
brother?" 

"  Perfectly  certain,  Colonel  Heron,  but  I 
never  heai'd  that  he  wslS  maiiied,  he  died  at 
sea." 

"  You  will  allow  me  take  leave  of  you  now, 
Ma'am.  I  trust  I  am  forgiven.  I  beg  again 
to  apologise  most  humbly." 

"  Pray  do  not  say  more,  Sir.  I  am 
satisfied  you  were  not  aware  how  painful  the 
subject  was  to  me.  ^Yill  you  not  stay  and 
take  a  day's  fishing  in  oui'  liver  ?  I  think  you 
would  be  rewarded." 

"Thank  you,  Madam.  My  fishmg  in 
this  part  of  the  country  has  not  been  so 
successful  as  to  encourage  me  to  linger  here. 
I  shall  try  some  of  the  sti'eams  in  the  South. 
I  wish  your  Ladyship  good  morning.'' 

VOL.    III.  '  E 
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Lady  Livingstone  fell  into  a  deep  reverie, 
from  which  she  was  aroused  by  hearing 
herself  sigh  heavily. 

"  Poor  man !  I  really  thought  he  was 
mad ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  quite 
right  in  the  head.  What  did  he  mean  about 
the  fishing?  he  told  me  he  came  straight 
from  Edinburgh.  It's  a  strange  story. 
Can  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  I  won- 
der?" 


When  Kathie  came  in  from  her  walk 
she  found  her  mother  sitting  where  she  left 
her,  knitting  assiduously ;  she  made  no 
mention  of  her  strange  visiter. 


Lady  Livingstone  knew   how   to    keep  a 
secret. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

On  the  appointed  day  Colonel  Heron  was 
again  at  Mr.  Anstruther's. 

Lord  Glenruth,  who  always  attended  to 
his  own  affairs,  accompanied  his  man  of 
business,  to  look  after  hira,  I  suppose,  for 
Mr.  Davidson  had  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  shppery. 

It  was  astonishing  how  clever  he  was  at 
discovering    mistakes    when    too    late  to  re- 
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medy  them,  and  how  closely  he  could  keep 
a  secret,  till,  like  old  wine,  it  had  come  to 
such  perfection  that  he  might  put  his  own 
price  upon  it. 

But  there  was  no  fear  of  his  playing  false 
with  Lord  Glenruth ;  their  interests  were 
pretty  closely  bound  up,  and  besides  there 
was  a  third  party,  who  kept  a  keen  eye  and 
tight  hand  on  the  old  pettifogger. 

Mr.  Anstruther  introduced  Colonel  Heron 
as  the  friend  of  Captain  Armytage,  with 
whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  confer  on  a 
matter  so  nearly  touching  Mrs.  Armytage's 
interests. 

The  Colonel's  hawk  eye  was  on  Lord 
Glenruth,  as  Mr.  Anstruther  said  this,  and 
he  thought  he  detected  a  tremor. 

"  We  are  ready  now  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, my  Lord." 
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"  Proceed  then,  Mr.  Anstruther ;  but  I 
must  say  that  the  opposition  you  threaten 
is  frivolous  and  vexatious.  What  interest 
can  Mrs.  Armytage  have  in  the  Glenruth 
entail?" 

"  That  is  a  point  which  may  be  argued, 
I  apprehend,  my  Lord.  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  request  a  sight  of  all  the  Glen- 
ruth title-deeds,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
Mrs.  Armytage's  interest  in  these  estates 
has  ceased  so  completely  as  your  Lordship 
supposes." 

"  Why,  you  must  have  gone  through 
them  often  enough  before ;  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  will  bear  a  different  construction 
now." 

"  That  again  is  a  point  whicn  may  be 
argued,  my  Lord;  and  first  with  regard  to 
my  having  gone  through  the  title-deeds 
before,  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  late  Lord 
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Glenruth  would  never  suffer  me  to  make 
so  searching  an  examination  of  sundry 
repositories  at  Gleni-uth,  as  my  own  inclina- 
tion prompted,  always  maintaining  that 
every  document  of  importance  would  be 
found  in  the  charter-chest.  Now,  I  have 
always  been  disposed  to  suspect  that  there 
was  a  deed  of  entail  executed  by  Baron 
Anthony,  prior  to  that  which  now  exists, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  charter- 
chest.  It  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to 
ascertain,  whether  this  annuls  or  confirms 
the  present  disposition  of  the  estates.  Your 
Lordship  will  perceive,  that  such  a  case  as  I 
have  supposed  might  entirely  alter  Mrs. 
Armytage's  position." 

*'  It  appears  very  strange  to  me,"  said 
Lord  Glenruth,  "  that  if  there  could  be  any 
question  of  Mrs.  Armytage  having  a  claim, 
or  the  shadow  of  a   claim,    the   late   Lord 
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Glenruth  should  not  have  taken  advantag:e 
of  it ;  the  idea  is  absurd,  Mr.  Anstruther — 
incredible !" 

"  Doubtless,  my  Lord,  it  must  appear 
absurd  and  incredible  to  your  Lordship. 
But  the  late  Lord  Glenruth  had  very  sin- 
gular ideas  on  the  subject  of  property ;  and 
having  succeeded  to  his  estates  under  an 
entail,  he  refused  to  take  advantage  of  a 
flaw  therein  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  drawn  up  by  his  desire, 
to  replace  that  which  was  pronounced  in- 
valid ;  and  it  is  imder  his  entail  that  your 
Lordship  succeeds.  I  may  likewise  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  his  own  daughter  was  the 
only  sufferer  by  the  limitations  of  the  deed, 
the  late  Lord  Glenruth  having  inherited 
by  unbroken  male  descent  from  Baron 
Alexander;  and  should  your  Lordship  suc- 
ceed  in    carrying    out  your  present  purpose 
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of  breaking  the  entail,  Mrs.  Armytage 
forfeits  the  contingent  advantage  she  at 
present  holds,  that  of  inheriting  after  your 
Lordship's  heirs  male." 

"  You  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Anstruther,  that 
I  took  that  into  consideration  when  I  made 
the  liberal  allowance  to  Mrs  iVrmytage  which 
is  secured  by  her  marriage  settlements,  and 
for  which  I  have  her  grateful  acknowledgment. 
I  should  hardly  suppose  these  proceedings  on 
your  part  would  meet  with  her  approval.  So 
remote  a  contingency  is  a  poor  equivalent  for 
twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Mrs.  Armytage  I  am  sure  was  very  sen- 
sible of  your  Lordship's  liberality.  It  is  a 
point,  however,  which  may  be  argued  whether 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  although  it  may  be 
an  equivalent  for  a  contingent  inheritance,  can 
be  esteemed  an  equivalent  for  the  possession 
of  the  estates  on  which  the  sum  is  charged." 
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"  The  possession  of  the  estates  !  Mr.  An- 
struther,  what  on  earth  can  you  be  thinking 
of?     I  am  in  possession  of  the  estates." 

"  And  possession,  my  Lord,  as  we  all  know, 
is  nine  points  of  the  law ;  but  there  is  a  tenth 
point,  which  remains  to  be  argued,  but  which 
I  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  until 
Mr.  Davidson  has  favoured  me  mth  a  sight 
of  Baron  Anthony's  deed  of  entail — the  miss- 
ing document  which  it  appears  he  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  lay  hands  on." 

Lord  Glenruth  and  his  doer  exchanged 
glances,  and  were  silent  for  a  minute.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I — I  am  endeavouring  to  call  to  mind 
all  the  papers  we  went  through  at  Glenruth, 
and  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  deed  as 
Mr.  Anstruther  alludes  to." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther,  "this 
might  assist  your  memory,  Mr.  Davidson," 
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and  he  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper  on  which 
were  some  memoranda  in  pencil.  ''  I  found 
it  among  the  papers  I  received  from  you,  Sir ; 
and  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  name  of  Baron 
Anthony." 

"  I  remember  perfectly  finding  that  docu- 
ment," interposed  Mr.  Hardman,  who  had 
joined  the  conference  shortly  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  now  came  forward  to  the 
relief  of  his  patron  and  coadjutor;  not  before 
they  needed  his  assistance  as  it  would  seem. 
"  I  remember  it  perfectly,  It  was  before  you 
came  out  to  the  Castle,  Mr.  Davidson.  I 
found  it  myself  one  day  when  his  Lordship 
was  clearing  out  an  old  escritoire.  He  gave 
me  a  quantity  of  useless  paper  to  bum,  and  I 
found  that  parchment  among  them,  and  ^-e- 
served  it  thinking  it  might  be  of  value,  but 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  a  mere 
draft,  without  signature ;  that  memorandum 
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was  made  by  me,"  said  he,  taking  it  from 
Mr.  Davidson,  and  glancing  hastily  over  it. 
"  Your  Lordship  had  better  send  to  Mr. 
Ritchie,  and  desire  him  to  forward  it  to  Mr. 
Anstruther  ;  he  will  find  it  in  the  charter- 
chest — or  stay,  I  think  it  is  in  a  drawer  in 
your  Lordship's  writing-table  at  Cardenholm, 
for  we  had  all  the  Glenruth  papers  there. 
As  you  are  going  out  to-morrow^  you  will, 
perhaps,  send  it  yourself  It  will  be  a  satis- 
faction both  to  your  Lordship  and  Mr.  An- 
struther to  examine  it ;  but  my  own  impression 
is  that  it  is  of  no  value." 

Mr.  Anstruther,  sagacious  as  he  was,  was 
no  match  for  Mr.  Hardman.  The  readiness 
with  which  that  gentleman  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  the  missing  deed,  and  accounted 
for  its  non-appearance,  convinced  the  worthy 
W.  S,  that  his  sanguine  hopes  had  misled 
him — and  that  the  document  in  question  was 
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really  of  no  value,  and  these  hopes  sank 
below  zero  when  Lord  Glenruth  addressed 
him  in  calm  and  dignified  tones. 

"  If  Mr.  Anstruther  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  visit  Glenruth  he  shall  have  full  liberty  to 
search  every  repository  of  papers  the  house 
contains ;  and  I  hope  he  will  then  be  con- 
vinced that  I  have  no  wish  or  intention  to 
conceal  anything.  I  will,  immediately  on  my 
return  home,  forward  the  parchment  you 
mention,  Mr.  Hardman,  which  had  entirely 
escaped  my  recollection.  I  remember  now 
your  calling  my  attention  to  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  looked  at  it  myself." 

"  I  suppose  then  there  is  nothing  farther  to 
be  done  to-day."  said  Mr.  Davidson,  who 
appeared  to  be  suffering  from  mal-aise. 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  Mr.  Anstruther.  "  I 
hope,  my  Lord,"  continued  he,  addressing 
Lord  Glenruth,  "  that  you  will  believe  I  would 
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be  far  from  offering  any  frivolous  or  vexatious 
opposition  to  your  ^^'ishes,  but  that  I  am 
actuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  Mr.  Anstmther — of  coiu*se, 
you  are  quite  justified ;  but  I  conclude  that  if 
you  find  Baron  Anthony's  deed  to  be,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Hardman  believes  it,  incomplete, 
you  will  withdraw  youi'  opposition." 

"  Certainly,  my  Lord." 


"  \Yho  is  that  gentleman  in  green  specta- 
cles?" asked  Colonel  Heron  of  ]Mr.  Anstm- 
ther, when  the  trio  had  quitted  the  room. 
"  He  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  with 
his  Lordship." 

"  That  gentleman,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Anstru- 
ther,  ^^ith  some  emphasis,  "  is  Jasper  Hard- 
man,  Esquire,  the  confidential  adviser  of  my 
Lord  Glenruth." 
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"  What  !"  cried  Colonel  Heron,  starting 
up.  "Jasper  Hard  m  an !  By  Jove!  that 
was  what  she  tried  to  say.  Who,  or  what  is 
he,  Mr.  Anstruther?" 

"  The  first,  I  apprehend,  Sir,  is  a  question 
which  no  one  can  answer  but  Mr.  Hardman 
himself — as  to  what  he  is,  as  black  a  villain,  I 
do  believe,  as  goes  unhung ;"  this  was  said  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  And  what  is  the  tie  between  him  and  the 
Lord  ?"  asked  Colonel  Heron. 

"  Well,  that's  what  nobody  rightly  knows 
— but  it  is  not  love,  T  apprehend.  He  has  a 
hank  over  him,  but  what  it  is  I  have  no  idea. 
Some  old  story — for  he  was  a  right-hand  man 
at  Cardenholm  for  some  years  before  his 
Lordship  came  to  the  title." 

Colonel  Heron  fell  a  musing,  and  Mr. 
Anstruther  continued : 

"  I  am  disposed  to  apprehend  that  I  have 
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been  over  confident.  I  did  think  there  must 
be  something  they  were  afraid  of  in  that  old 
entail  deed  from  its  being  kept  back,  but  now 
they  seem  quite  willing  to  show  it.  I  am 
afraid,  Sir,  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make 
out  a  case  for  Mrs.  Armytage." 

"Eh?  what?  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir, 
what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  was  observing,  Sir,  that  I  am  afraid 
Lord  Glenruth  has  the  law  on  his  side,  and 
will  be  able  to  carry  through  the  disentail, 
which  I  would  fain  have  prevented  if  we 
could." 

"  Whoi  is  his  object  in  disentailing — does 
he  want  to  sell  ?" 

"By  no  means,  I  should  imagine;  but  you 
see.  Sir,  that  under  the  present  state,  Mrs. 
Armytage  would  inherit  after  his  heirs  male 
in  preference  to  his  heirs  whatsoever,  and  his 
Lordship  wishes  to   secure  the  succession  to 
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his  daughters ;  that  at  least  is  what  I  am 
disposed  to  apprehend.  It  would  be  a  curious 
thing  now,  if  this  had  been  the  means  of 
losing  him  the  property  altogether ;  but  I 
have  known  very  curious  things  come 
about." 


In  the  course  of  post,  the  missing  deed 
was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  according 
to  promise.  With  an  eagerness  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  usual  deliberate  manner, 
he  opened  the  envelope,  and  commenced  a 
perusal  of  the  ancient  document.  There 
it  was,  a  musty  old  parchment,  which  had 
apparently  slumbered  so  long,  that  it  was 
with  reluctance  the  stiffened  folds  unbent  to 
disclose  its  contents. 

It  was  as  Mr.  Anstruther  had  hoped.  The 
deed  was  made  by  Baron  Anthony,  who  was 
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the  father  of  one  sickly  son  and  one  fair 
daughter,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart,  to 
whonn  he  destined  his  broad  lands,  on  her 
marriage  with  his  nephew,  and  presumptive 
heir,  thus  setting  aside  his  son,  or,  at  least 
giving  him  only  a  life  interest  in  the  estates. 

But  the  deformed  Master  of  Glenruth 
wooed  and  won  a  bride,  and  had  many  sons 
born  to  him,  while  the  beautiful  Margaret 
had  one  daughter,  who,  in  course  of  years 
became  the  wife  of  her  cousin.  And  thus 
any  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  were 
set  at  rest,  and  Baron  Anthony's  entail  was 
forgotten,  but  it  w^as  said  that  his  son 
neither  forgot  nor  forgave  it,  and  that  when 
it  became  his  turn  to  determine  the  fortunes 
ot"  his  posterity,  he  jealously  excluded 
females  from  the  succession,  until  all  the 
heirs  male  were  exhausted. 

As  Mr.   Anstruther  had   observed,  Grace 
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was  the  first  to  suffer  by  this  limitation ;  but 
she  would  have  taken  precedence  of  the 
present  heir's  daughters,  as  the  descendant 
of  the  elder  line. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  her  right 
to  succeed  under  Baron  Anthony's  entail, 
which  would  have  invalidated  his  successors  ; 
but  he  had  forgotten  an  essential  ceremony 
— there  was  no  signature  attached  to  it. 

So  Mr.  Anstruther's  hopes  were  scattered 
to  the  winds. 

Mr.  Anstruther's  business-room  had  a 
recessed  window,  in  which  Colonel  Heron  was 
sitting  when  Mr.  Hardman  called  by  Lord 
Glenruth's  desire,  as  he  informed  Mr. 
Anstruther,  to  know  if  Mr.  A.  was  satisfied 
as  to  the  futility  of  resting  any  claim  upon 
the  document  which  had  been  submitted  to 
him,  and  to  request  it  might  be  returned. 
To     comply     with     this     request,     Mr. 
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Anstruther  rose,  and  went  to  a  closet  where 
he  kept  papers  of  importance ;  and  while  his 
back  was  turned,  Mr.  Hardman  took  off  the 
green  goggles  which  he  habitually  wore, 
wiped,  and  replaced  them.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  few  seconds,  but  in  that  space  Colonel 
Heron,  who  was  watching  him  curiously, 
had  time  to  remark  the  particularity  of  his 
eyes,  the  pupils  of  which,  instead  of  being 
round,  were  oblong,  giving  to  those  Hght 
blue  orbs  a  most  inhuman  expression. 

Old  Adam's  description  immediately  re- 
cun-ed  to  Colonel  Heron. 

He  did  not  stir  or  speak,  and  Mr.  Hard- 
man  left  the  room  unconscious  of  his 
scrutiny ;  but  the  moment  he  was  gone, 
Colonel  Heron  started  up,  and  paced  the 
room  rapidly  for  some  minutes,  then  sitting 
down  close  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  he  said  : 

*'  You  don't  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion 

F  2 
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of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Anstruther,  do  you 
know  nothing  more  of  him  than  you  have 
told  me  ?  I  have  weighty  reasons  for 
asking." 

"  If  you  mean  as  to  his  origin,  Sir,  I 
know  nothing ;  but  I  believe  him  to  be  one 
who  fears  neither  God  or  man,  and  loves 
nothing  but  himself." 

"  What  is  his  profession  ?" 

"  He  has  none  ostensibly — but  he  seems 
to  have  a  knowledge  both  of  law  and  physic. 
I  can't  say  much  as  to  his  divinity." 

Colonel  Heron  considered  a  while,  and 
then  determined  to  take  Mr.  Anstruther  into 
his  confidence.  As  he  detailed  his  suspicions 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rested,  Mr. 
Anstruther  became  deeply  interested. 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  said  he  repeatedly,  and  when 
the  Colonel  had  finished  his  recital,  he  got 
up  and  paced  the  room  (the  peripatetics  were 
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vour  true  philosophers)  sat  down  again,  and 
said : 

"  Sir,  if  you  will  trust  me,  I'll  do  what 
man  can  do  to  get  at  the  truth.  I  remember 
the  case  well — I  remember  of  being  struck 
with  the  different  way  the  two  servants  gave 
their  evidence,  and  thinking  the  valet  must  be 
either  a  knave  or  a  fool ;  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  e\ddence.  Sir,  very  difficult  I 
apprehend,  and  we  must  be  cautious,  very 
cautious." 

"  You  suspect,"  said  Colonel  Heron. 

"  We  had  best  not  say  anything  about  our 
suspicions  just  yet.  Sir  ;  keep  a  calm  sough, 
Sir,  keep  a  calm  sough." 

Mr.  Anstruther  e\idently  thought  the 
Colonel  stood  in  need  of  quieting,  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  betrayed  symptoms  of  strong 
excitement. 

"  By  Jove,  Sir,  we'll  succeed  !  you'll  see  we 
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will :  the  truth  will  come  out,  it  always  does 
— we'll  unearth  it  yet." 

"  Ay,  Sir,  when  once  ye  can  get  hold  of 
it  by  the  tail,  but  it's  hard  to  grip  whiles." 

"  I  am  determined  to  get  hold  of  it,"  said 
the  indomitable  Colonel — "  it  has  been  the 
object  of  my  life  for  years,  and  shall  be 
while  I  draw  breath.     /  will  succeed.'' 

And  so  he  did,  but  not,  alas  !  before  it 
had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"Men  shall  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well  to 
thyself." — PSALMS. 

"  O  Death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee 
to  a  man  that  Hveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions,  unto 
the  man  that  hath  nothing  to  vex  him,  and  that 
hath    prosperity  in  all  things." — ecclesiasticus. 

So  Lord  Glenruth  carried  his  disentail  bill 
through  the  Courts,  and  settled  his  property 
to  his  heart's  content. 

Certainly  he  was  one  of  fortune's  favourites, 
as  we  say.     Success  crowned  every  under- 
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taking  in  which  he  engaged — wealth  poured 
in  upon  him  by  unforeseen  contingencies. 
Sickness  left  him  un visited.  Death  passed 
by  his  dwelling. 

He  was  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  and  Ruhng  Elder  of  the  Presbytery  ; 
for  his  wealth  and  political  influence  made 
him  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  character  for 
religion  and  morality  stood  high  in  the 
General  Asssembly.  In  fact,  he  was  much 
respected  by  those  who  did  not  know  him, 
and  some  of  those  who  did,  or  thought  they 
did,  were  half  inclined  to  doubt  their  own 
judgment  when  they  saw  him  tried 

**  By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert— success." 

And  all  allowed  him  to  be  a  useful  member 
of  society ;  diligent  in  transacting  county 
business ;  active  in  originating  improvements ; 
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stern  in  punishing  crime  and  repressing 
pauperism. 

His  tenants  paid  their  rents  punctually, 
(if  they  did  not  they  ceased  to  be  his  tenants) 
his  short-horns  and  South-downs  carried  off 
prizes ;  his  gardeners  wore  gold  medals. 
Coal-pits  were  found  on  Cardenholm,  and 
lead-mines  at  Glenruth ;  and  railway  com- 
panies lavished  thousands  on  his  least  valu- 
able land. 

He  had  a  stately  presence,  and  a  manner 
the  most  urbane,  never  seeming  to  regard  in 
himself  that  rank  which  he  valued  so  highly 
in  others.  His  countenance  habitually  wore 
an  expression  of  benevolence,  which  might 
be  attributed  partly  to  his  bald  head,  and 
partly  to  his  excellent  health ;  also  he  was 
a  good-tempered  man,  when  nothing  crossed 
him,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  anything 
did  cross  him. 
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One  would  think,  that  having  carried  his 
point  with  regard  to  the  Glenruth  entail,  and 
thus  secured  not  only  himself,  but  his 
children  in  undisturbed  possession,  he  would 
have  been  content.  Surely  he  had  nothing 
more  to  wish  or  scheme  for.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  was  this  very  fact  of  having  nothing 
more  to  scheme  for,  that  made  him  soon 
after  his  return  from  Edinburgh  grow  rest- 
less and  ill  at  ease,  which  in  time  attracted 
the  observation  of  those  about  him ;  but 
when  Basil  inquired  affectionately  after  his 
health,  he  repelled  the  idea  of  illness,  and  told 
him  to  put  such  fancies  out  of  his  head. 
This  again  was  unlike  Lord  Glenruth,  who 
knowing  little  of  illness  experimentally, 
was  apt  to  be  easily  alarmed  about  his 
health,  took  to  his  bed  and  sent  for  the 
doctor  on  slight  occasions,  and  seemed  to 
derive  comfort  in  hearing  from  professional 
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lips — that  his  excellent  constitution  was 
unimpaired,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  rival 
that  ancient  Baron  of  his  race,  who  had 
seen  seven  Kings. 

Now,  however,  he  would  not  allow  that 
anything  ailed  him,  but  Basil  saw  that  he 
was  growing  daily  more  and  more  nervous 
and  irritable,  and  that  unlike  his  wont  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  society, 
even  from  that  of  his  friend  and  counsellor, 
Mr.  Hardman,  whose  visits  were  always 
followed  by  increased  depression  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Glenruth.  Basil  therefore  deter- 
mined to  call  in  the  family  doctor,  whose 
astonishment  was  great  to  find  that  this 
time  his  noble  patient  was  really  ill,  and 
astonishment  was  changed  for  consternation, 
w^hen  on  consulting  a  physician  from  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  discovered  that  a  deadly 
disease  was  preying  upon  him,  from  which 
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even  a  severe  operation  was  not  likely  to 
save  him. 

His  agitation  on  being  informed  of  his 
danger  was  terrible,  and  increased  the  peril 
in  the  idea  of  which  it  took  rise. 

He  refused  to  believe  the  fatal  truth,  and 
caught  at  the  idea  of  an  operation,  as  a 
drowning  man  will  grasp  the  floating  sea- 
weed. 

But  the  eminent  surgeon,  who  was  sent 
for,  refused  to  attempt  what  he  saw  to  be 
useless. 

Lord  Glenruth's  entreaties  were  heart- 
rending. 

"  I  beseech — I  insist  on  the  operation.  I 
can  endure  any  pain,  any  agony — but  death. 
Doctor,  save  me ! — save  my  life.  Name 
any  sum — any  recompense." 

'*  I  should  need  no  such  inducement,  my 
Lord,  could  I  see  a  chance  of  success ;  but 
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you  would  probably  die  under  the  opera- 
tion." 

"  Oh  God  I  Oh  God  !"  groaned  the  sufferer. 
*'  And  how  long,"  asked  he,  in  a  trembling 
tone,  "  how  long  have  I  to — " 

He  stopped,  unable  to  frame  the  dreaded 
question. 

"  If  your  Lordship  can  but  keep  your 
mind  easy,"  interposed  Dr.  Dickson,  "  it 
would  be  greatly  in  your  favoiu*.  This 
agitation  only  aggravates  the  disease;  is  it 
not  so.  Dr. ?" 

"  If  Lord  Glenruth  has  any  affairs  to 
settle,"  observed  the  consulting  physician, 
"  I  would  earnestly  recommend  their  being 
attended  to  at  once.  These  cases  often 
terminate  very  suddenly ;  and  to  be  candid 
with  you,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  his  Lordship 
has  many  days  to  live.  I  think  he  ought 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  this." 
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"  Certainly,  Sir — certainly.  Perhaps  you 
will  state  your  opinion  to  Mr.  Livingstone ; 
and  we  will  get  him  to  speak  to  his  Lord- 
ship." 

Poor  Basil !  what  a  task  for  him !  But 
he  did  not  blench.  Gently  and  tenderly  he 
communicated  to  his  father  the  sentence  of 
the  physicians  ;  and  it  was  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  sat  vainly  endeavouring  to 
soothe  the  sufferer,  whose  bodily  pains, 
severe  as  they  were,  appeared  to  be  out- 
done by  some  burthen  pressing  on  the 
tortured  spirit. 

A  stormy  night  it  was  in  mid-winter — 
such  a  night  as  evil  spirits  might  revel  in, 
the  wind  howling  like  a  fiend  disappointed 
of  its  prey,  as  gust  after  gust  sent  the  icy 
rain  with  angry  clamour  against  the  window- 
frame. 

It  was  a  large,    lofty    room,    luxuriously, 
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nay,  magnificently  furnished.  The  crimson 
damask  curtains  fell  in  rich  folds  around 
the  bed,  and  from  the  gilded  cornice  of  the 
windows,  and  the  mirrored  wall  reflected 
the  light  of  a  large  lamp,  whose  soft  and 
brilliant  radiance  illuminated  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  apartment,  while  a  pile  of 
logs  blazed  and  crackled  in  the  chimney. 
It  had  not  the  dim,  uncertain  light  which 
generally  marks  the  sick-chamber ;  but  Lord 
Glenruth  could  not  bear  darkness. 

And  there  he  lay — a  trembling,  dying 
man. 

The  storm  which  raged  without  was  but 
an  emblem  of  the  tempest  which  racked 
his  mind,  and  from  which  his  luxurious  home 
could  afford  him  no  defence.  Nay,  did  not 
all  this  evidence  of  wealth — the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness  he  so  long  had  worshipped 
— did  it  not  help  to   weigh  his  soul  down 
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to  the  depths  in  this  hour  of  retribu- 
tion ? 

"  Die !  die  !  it  is  impossible.  I  cannot — 
I  will  not  die,"  cried  the  wretched  man  in 
his  impotent  agony.  "  Basil,  they  did  not 
bid  you  tell  me  T  must  die.  I  tell  you  I 
cannot ;  I  am  not  prepared  for  death." 

Basil  begged  he  would  let  the  clergyman 
be  sent  for.  At  first  Lord  Glenruth  caught 
at  the  suggestion,  but  the  next  moment  he 
retracted. 

"  No — no — I  cannot  see  him ;  he  would 
urge  me  to  — .  What  was  that  Hard- 
man  said — no  repentance  without  con- 
fession; but  it  was  he  who  tempted  me, 
and  led  me  on.  Surely,  it  will  not  be  laid 
to  my  charge." 

He  appeared  to  be  talking  as  to  him- 
self. 

"  My    dear    father,   if   there    is   anything 
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on  your  mind,  surely  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  unburthen  it ;  you  would  feel  calmer  and 
happier  ;  indeed  you  would." 

"  Who  told  you  I  had  anything  on  my 
mind  ?  What  are  you  speaking  of  ? " 
said  Lord  Glenruth,  roused  by  his  son's 
voice. 

"  You  spoke  of  something  Mr.  Hardman 
had  led  you  to  do,  which  you  seem  to  re- 
gret. If  it  is  anything  I  can  repair,  you 
know  how  readily  I  will  obey  your  wishes 
on  the  subject." 

"Would  you,  Basil?  Ah!  you  little 
know — Is  Hardman  here  ?" 

"No.     Do  you  wish  to  see  him ?" 

"  No,  no,  no — keep  him  out — keep 
him  out.      Do  not  let  him  know  of  this." 

"  He  shall  not,  my  dear  father ;  you  may 
rely  on  me.  You  are  in  great  pain,  I  fear  ; 
will  you  take  your  opiate  ?" 

VOL.    III.  G 
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"  No  !  no  ;  not  that — not  that ;  it  makes 
me  wander.  I  would  rather  bear  the 
pain. 

"  O  God !  O  God !  have  mercy  on  me, 
spare  me  a  little  while,  give  me  time  to 
repent  —  to  prepare.  Basil  !  pray  for 
me ;  ask  for  a  little  time — this  is  so 
sudden." 

Basil  knelt  and  prayed — more  earnestly 
for  grace  than  for  time  ;  he  saw  the 
hand  of  death  was  even  then  laid  on  his 
father. 

The  deep  affection  that  breathed  through 
his  supplications  touched  the  selfish  heart, 
which  had  so  coldly  repulsed  his  love. 

''  Basil !"  said  his  father,  in  broken  tones, 
"  Basil,  my  dear  boy,  I  have  been  unjust  to 
you ;  I  confess  that,  but  you  will  forgive 
me ;  you  have  forgiven  me.  You  will  not 
curse  me  when  I  am  gone,  even  if — " 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  father  !"  cried  Basil,  "  do 
not  speak  so  to  me ;  but  if  there  is  anything 
else  on  your  mind,  will  you  not  tell  me  ?" 

"  Not  to-night,  not  to-night,  I  shaU  be 
stronger  to-morrow,  if  I  could  only  sleep ; 
yes,  you  may  give  me  the  draught  now, 
if  you  will  promise  not  to  let  any  one  come 
near  me.     Stay  in  the  room  yourself." 

Basil  promised,  and  presently  after  taking 
the  opiate,  Lord  Glenruth  fell  into  a  dis- 
turbed slumber,  which,  though  it  might  for 
awhile  suspend  his  bodily  sufferings,  brought 
no  respite  to  his  mind.  Cries  for  mercy, 
mingled  with  excuses,  and  accusations 
against  some  one  who  had  been  his  tempter, 
continually  burst  from  his  hps  ;  and  at  last 
Basil  was  startled  by  hearing  the  name  of 
Edward  Armytage,  coupled  with  vehement 
protestations  of  having  no  wish  to  injure 
him. 

G  2 
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"  I  refused,  I  refused,  but  I  was  drawn 
into  it.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  my  children. 
How  could  I  know  what  would  follow  ?  But 
his  blood  is  not  on  my  head,  he  did  it 
himself." 

A  horrible  dread  came  over  Basil's  mind, 
he  feared  he  knew  not  what,  he  was  lost  in 
terrible  bewilderment. 

He  tried  to  awake  the  sleeper,  but  could 
not  succeed. 

"  And  that  paper,"  continued  the  sick 
man.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  it  would 
never  have  seen  the  light.  Why  did  not 
the  late  Lord  take  better  care,  he  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  it ;  I  only  sup- 
pressed it.  They  wanted  me  to  destroy  it. 
If  I  had  only  burnt  those  papers  without 
examining  them  !" 

A  heavy  sigh,  and  then  he  muttered. 
"But  I  made  it   up   to  both   of  them,  and 
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I  will  do  what   I   can    to  get  him  a  good 

appointment    in    India.      Lord   won't 

refuse  me  a  trifle.      He  may  make  a  fortune 
yet,  and  buy  back  Seaton  Armytage." 

He  lay  quieter  for  awhile,  but  presently 
started  up  with  a  dreadful  shriek. 

"  O  !  save  me,  save  me,  and  I  wlQ  give 
all  back,  I  will  give  up  everything,  only 
let  me  live  !" 

"  My  father  !  my  dear  father !  what  is  this  ? 
What  had  you  to  do  with  Sir  Edward 
Armytage's  death  ?"  cried  Basil,  unable  longer 
to  contain  himself 

"  Who  spoke  to  me  ?  Is  that  you,  Basil  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  Sir,  by  eavesdropping  ?" 
This  was  said  in  his  old  contemptuous 
manner,  but  he  was  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and  the  cold  sweat  was  standing  on  his 
brow. 

"  O,    Basil  I   forgive   me   again !    I  have 
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had  such  a  fearful  dream.      I  did  not  know 
what  I  said.     Do  not  let  me  sleep  again." 

"  Was  it  only  a  dream,  father  ?  was  it 
not  the  remembrance  of  something  which 
haunts  you  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  something 
on  your  mind  ;  and  you  are  very  ill.  For 
the  love  of  God,  if  you  have  done  any  v^rong 
to  others,  tell  me  what  it  is,  that  it  may 
be  repaired  if  possible  ?  you  cannot 
die  in  peace  with  this  burthen  on  your 
mind." 

"  Die — oh,  must  I  die  !  Is  there  no  hope, 
Basil,  no  hope?" 

Basil  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  But  if  I  leave  you  a  beggar,  Basil,  will 
not  you  curse  me  ?  You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  asking." 

"  May  God  bless  you,  and  comfort  you, 
my  father,  whatever  you  have  done.  Do 
justice  now,  and  never  think  of  me." 
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Lord  Glenruth  wept. 

"  Basil,  shut  the  door,  see  that  no  one 
is  listening ;  and  promise  me,  Basil,  that 
you  will  not  let  Hardman  come  near  me, 
whatever  he  may  threaten.  Swear  to  me, 
you  will  not." 

"  I  promise,"  said  Basil. 


Basil  kept  his  word,  resolutely  refusing 
Mr.  Hardman  admittance  to  the  sick 
chamber,  regardless  alike  of  entreaties  and 
threats. 

"  You  will  repent  this  one  day,  Mr. 
Livingstone,  you  may  live  to  repent  bitterly 
having  put  this  insult  upon  me." 

"  I  intend  no  insult  to  you,  Mr.  Hardman, 
but  I  do  not  choose  to  have  my  father 
disturbed  by  any  conversation  on  business." 

"  Your  own  interests  will  suffer,   if  you 
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persist  in  this  refusal.  His  Lordship  has 
made  settlements  greatly  to  your  dis- 
advantage, which  a  word  from  me  could 
reverse." 

"  My  interests  may  take  their  chance,  Sir. 
My  father  shall  not  be  harassed  by  making 
any  alteration  in  his  settlements  at  this  time." 

And  Basil  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by 
quitting  the  room,  leaving  Mr.  Hardman 
completely  non-plused. 

"  It's  impossible  he  can  know  anything, 
in  spite  of  all  this  closeting,  he  couldn't 
be  so  cool  about  it ;  and  when  he  does  find 
it  out,  he'll  be  as  much  under  my  thumb  as 
ever  his  father  was — but  Vd  like  to  have 
the  telling  of  it  myself. 


Basil  hardly  ever  left  his  father's  bedside. 
Lady  Glenruth,   who  fancied  the  climate  of 
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Scotland  did  not  agree  with  her  precious 
Algernon,  always  took  him  abroad  for  the 
winter,  and  Anne  was  with  her  aunt  in  Italy. 
On  receiving  accounts  of  Lord  Glenruth's 
danger,  they  hurried  home — but  they  were 
too  late. 

Basil  alone  watched  by  that  awful  death- 
bed— watched  and  prayed,  and  tried  to 
comfort  the  sinking  soul  with  the  blessed 
hope  of  the  Gospel.  But  not  when  the  body 
writhes  in  pain,  and  the  spirit  is  racked 
with  fear,  can  that  hope  readily  be  laid 
hold  of. 

How^  worthless  now  to  the  dying  man 
seemed  all  that  for  which  he  had  perilled 
his  soul's  salvation  !  Schemes,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  which  a  few  months  ago  he  had 
seemed  more  anxious  than  for  life  itself, 
how  hatefid  were  they  now  !  The  luxuries 
around   him,    in    which    his  vain-glory  and 
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love  of  ease  had  lately  taken  so  much 
delight,  of  what  avail  were  they  now  !  The 
pillow  of  down  could  not  give  rest  to  his 
tortured  frame;  the  gilded  lamp  could  not 
lighten  the  darkness  which  was  gathering 
around  him;  the  silken  curtains  could  not 
veil  the  gloomy  portals  opening  to  receive 
him. 

Fearful,  indeed,  it  must  be  to  witness  such 
a  death-bed !  but  more  than  fearful — ago- 
nizing— when  a  soul  precious  as  our  own 
is  passing  thus  ! 

And  Basil  loved  his  father  dearly.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  nobler  nature  yielded 
admiration  and  reverence  to  one  so  much 
beneath  it.  But  with  the  humility  which 
was  his  eminent  characteristic,  Basil  over- 
estimated the  qualities  and  accomplishments 
in  which  he  was  himself  deficient;  and  he 
was  blind,  or  nearly  so,  to  his  father's  faults. 
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He  called  his  avarice,  ambition  ;  liis  vanity 
and  ostentation^,  liberality  and  public  spirit. 
He  was  proud  of  his  influence,  his  stately 
person  and  courtly  manners.  He  believed 
in  him ;  and  if  he  feared  that  love  of  worldly 
distinction  sometimes  engrossed  his  mind 
too  much,  he  trusted  the  time  would  come 
when  it  and  all  things  would  be  estimated 
at  their  right  value.  Humble,  pious,  and 
sincere  himself,  never  for  a  moment  did  he 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  father's  religious 
professions,  which  were  unsparing.  AU  his 
good  qualities  he  attributed  to  himself — his 
errors  to  Mr.  Hardman,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  an  evil  genius.  He  could  even 
sympathise  with  the  mortification,  which  he 
felt  his  own  appearance  must  occasion  to 
one  who  regarded  outward  show,  as  he 
knew  his  father  did;  but  he  did  not  think 
him    singular    in    this.      When  pained    by 
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neglect,  or  wounded  by  a  taunt,  he  excused 
it,  saying,  "It  is  very  natural  he  should 
despise  me.  How  fond  he  is  of  the  others ! 
If  my  poor  mother  had  lived,  it  would  have 
been  otherwise." 

Overwhelming,  therefore,  to  Basil  were 
the  horrors  of  that  death-bed;  and  when, 
under  the  strong  pressure  of  remorse  and 
terror,  his  father's  confession  was  poured 
into  his  ear,  he  could  have  sunk  into  the 
earth.  Willingly — -joyfully,  would  he  have 
laid  down  life  to  purchase  for  his  wretched 
father  time  for  repentance  and  peace.  But 
that  might  not  be. 


"  Why  is  the  room  so  dark  ?  Light  more 
candles  !  I  cannot  bear  this  darkness.  Basil ! 
Basil !  do  not  go  so  far  from  me ;  come 
closer.     Oh  !  this  is  not  death  !     I  am  only 
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faint !"  he  murmured ;  but  his  eyes,  turned 
on  his  son  with  an  expression  of  imploring 
agony,  belied  his  words. 

Trembling,  shrinking,  clinging  to  his  son 
as  a  frightened  child  clings  to  its  mother, 
the  envied,  prosperous  Lord  Glenruth  en- 
tered the  dark  valley. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*'  I  thought  of  him — of  thousands — of  whom  each, 
And  one  as  all,  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake. 
The  Archangel's  trump — not  Glory's— shall  awake 
Those  whom  they  yearn  for,  and  the  voice  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  but  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing  ;  and  the  name 
Thus  honoured,  but   assumes  a  dearer,   bitterer 
claim." 

CHILDE    HAROLD. 

Who    can    forget    the   excitement    which 
prevailed  throughout  England  when  the  first 
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accounts  of  the  Punjab  battles  were  received  ? 
Who  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  those  whose 
fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  shared 
the  glory  and  the  danger  of  those  bloody 
fields  ? 

Very  incorrect  lists  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  came  home  with  the  first  des- 
patches. I  have  often  wondered  how  many 
faint  hearts  broke,  how  many  frail  lives 
faded,  under  the  agonizing  suspense  of  that 
fearful  month. 

Magdalen  was  sitting  at  home,  sad  and 
solitary,  a  few  days  after  the  funeral  of  Lady 
Daventry,  her  thoughts  far  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  burthened  with  anxiety;  for  she 
knew  that  war  might  break  out  any  day, 
and  that  her  husband's  regiment  would  be 
among  the  first  on  the  frontier. 

Thus  occupied,  her  attention  was  quickly 
excited  by  the  sound  of  *'  Great  news  from 
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India !  Bloody  battle,  and  glorious  victory  !" 
shouted  in  the  street. 

She  rang  the  bell. 

"  Stop  that  man,  Armstrong.  Get  a 
newspaper." 

Armstrong  hesitated. 

She  flung  up  the  window,  and  beckoned 
to  the  newsman. 

"  Hadn't  I  better  go  to  the  Captain, 
Ma'am;  these  fellows  gets  hold  of  the 
wrong  end  of  the  story,  most  of  'em." 

Magdalen  saw  there  was  something 
wrong. 

"  Bring  me  the  paper,  Armstrong." 

It  was  brought. 

In  the  long,  long  list  of  those  kiUed  in 
action,  she  read  the  names  of  her  husband 
and  Edward  Armytage. 

"Glorious  victory!"  again  rang  in  her 
ears. 
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What  was  the  glory  or  the  victory  to  her  ? 

"  Bloody  battle,  and  glorious  victory  !" 

She  did  not  faint  or  scream,  or  shed  a 
tear,  but  sat  there  still  and  cold  as  marble, 
looking  at  Armstrong  as  if  to  ask  if  this 
fearful  news  were  true,  while  the  poor  man 
completely  overcome,  wept  like  a  child. 

"  Oh  I  Ma'am,  let  me  go  for  the  Captain  : 
he  will  know — perhaps  it  is  not  true." 

He  called  her  maid,  and  set  off  to  seek 
Captain  Livingstone,  and  met  him  a  few 
yards  from  the  door. 

"  Has  your  mistress  heard  the  news,  Arm- 
strong ?" 

"  She  heard  them  caHing  it  in  the  street, 
Sir,  and  would  see  the  paper.  Oh  !  Sir,  do 
you  think  it  is  true  ?  my  dear  master 
killed !" 

"  Not  killed,  Armstrong — but  dangerously 
wounded." 

VOL.    III.  H 
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And  he  rushed  up  stairs. 

"  Magdalen,  dear  Magdalen,  he  is  not 
killed,  I  have  just  come  from  the  Horse- 
guards.     The  list  is  full  of  mistakes." 

"  Not  killed  !  oh,  John,  are  you  telling 
me  the  truth  ?" 

She  threw  her  arms  round  John's  neck, 
and  wept,  wept,  and  sobbed. 

"  Now  tell  me  about  it,  is  he  safe  or  is 
he  w^ounded  ?" 

"  He  is  wounded." 

"  Severely  or  slightly  ?" 

"  Severely — but  you  know,  dear,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  all 
these  things,  the  despatches  were  made  up 
so  hurriedly." 

*'  But  is  it  quite  certain  ?"  said  Magdalen, 
growing  paler  again. 

"  Quite  certain  that  he  is  not  killed.  As 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  it  must  have  been 
known." 
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"  And  Edward  Armytage  ?" 

"  Edward  Armytage  is  killed,  poor  fellow," 
said  John,  turning  away  his  head. 

"  Oh  !  John,  poor — poor,  darling  Grace  !" 

And  her  kind  heart,  in  dwelling  on  the 
greater  sorrow^  of  another,  was  helped  to 
bear  its  own  heavy  burthen  of  anxiety.  She 
had  kind  friends  around  her,  and  in  grief 
of  this  kind,  which  admits  of  hope,  a  friend 
who  know^s  how^  to  minister  to  the  anxious 
mind  is  a   strong  support.     Such   a  friend 

was  Ladv  Carvsford. 

I'         «/ 

She  came  up  to  town  immediately  on 
reading  the  intelligence  of  the  battle,  and 
took  Magdalen  to  her  own  house.  She 
entered  so  feelingly  into  her  trial,  allowing 
its  grievousness  ;  while  she  persuaded  rather 
than  desired  the  poor  anxious  mind  to 
cherish  its  flickering  hope.  She  was  so 
patient   with  its  fits    of  despondency.     For 

H  2 
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poor  Magdalen,  who  had  helped  others  to 
bear  their  tribulations,  was  now  ready  to 
faint  under  her  own.  She  was  naturally 
of  an  anxious  temperament  and  her  health 
and  spirits  had  been  severely  tasked  of 
late.  And  there  is  nothing  so  wearing  as 
suspense. 

Then  John  was  so  affectionate,  so  kind, 
so  anxious  to  comfort  her. 

Poor,  sweet  Grace !  in  her  bereavement 
she  had  no  such  alleviation.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  kindest  earthly  friend  could 
have  given  her  comfort  then. 

For  she  had  no  hope  to  cherish. 


They  had  not  been  quite  a  year  in  India, 
I  think,  when  Edward  got  letters  from 
Colonel  Heron,  urging  him,  if  possible,  to 
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come  home,  even  for  a  few  months,  as 
some  strange  things  were  struggling  into 
light  which  his  presence  would  greatly  assist 
to  elucidate. 

Edward  therefore  applied  for  leave ;  but 
on  reaching  Bombay,  he  found  orders  requir- 
ing him  to  rejoin  immediately,  as  our  troops 
were  moving  to  the  frontier.  Knowing 
scarcely  any  one  at  Bombay,  it  was  with  a 
heavy  heart  he  left  his  young  wife  among 
strangers.  He  wished  her  to  go  home, 
but  she  begged  so  hard  for  leave  to  await 
the  issue  there,  that  he  yielded.  Over- 
mastering her  fear  and  anguish,  she  spoke 
to  him  cheerfully  and  hopefully,  and  there 
was  almost  a  smile  shining  through  her 
tears  when  they  parted. 

In  truth,  they  did  not  anticipate — no  one 
anticipated  —  what  followed.  As  has  too 
frequently  been  the  case,   especially  in  India, 
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we  despised  and  underrated  the  courage  and 
discipline  of  our  enemies ;  we  talked  of  savage 
hordes,  and  bloodless  victories,  and  almost 
ignored  the  existence  of  our  foe,  till  his  well- 
directed  shot  was  falling  in  our  General's 
tent. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  heart-rending 
details  of  that  which  is  so  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  all,  or  re-open  scarce-healed  wounds. 
Perhaps  some  who  may  read  these  pages, 
have  cause  to  remember  those  days  but  too 
vividly. 

It  was  remarked  how  severely  the  staff 
suffered.  Edward  Armytage  fell  in  the  first 
day's  fight.  Next  morning  he  was  found 
still  living,  but  cut  to  pieces — what  his  suffer- 
ings must  have  been  throughout  that  terrible 
night  some  perhaps  may  be  able  to  conceive, 
but  no  pen  need  attempt  to  describe.  A 
bullet   had    struck  him    on  the  breast,  and 
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shattered  a  locket  which  hung  round  his 
neck.  When  Francis  Livingstone  saw  the 
long  tress  of  golden  hair  which  had  escaped, 
and  was  stained  with  his  heart's  blood,  he 
would  not  let  it  be  removed,  but  desii'ed  it 
should  be  buried  with  him. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  httle  incident 
affected  me. 

Colonel  Livingstone  escaped  almost  unhurt 
at  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshahur,  but  was 
severely  wounded  at  Sobraon.  Exerting 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  others,  long  before 
his  wounds  were  healed,  brought  on  fever, 
and  he  lay  for  many  days  between  life  and 
death.  And  Grace — ^it  will  surprise  no  one 
to  hear  that  she  very  nearly  died.  Unpre- 
pared by  a  word  of  warning,  unsoothed  by  a 
word  of  sympathy,  she  read  the  tidings  of 
her  husband's  death,  with  all  the  harrowing 
circumstances,  in  the    '  Gazette'    which  an- 
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nounced  the  victory,  and  with  the  boom  of 
rejoicing  cannon  was  mingled  the  feeble  wail 
of  a  new-born  child. 

The  shock  had  brought  on  premature 
confinement. 

I  think  those  who  loved  her  most  would 
have  heard  thankfully  that  she  and  her  baby 
were  laid  to  rest  together.  What  could  life 
be  to  her  henceforth  ? 

The  infant  died — but  life  was  too  strong 
for  the  mother.  She  had  never  been  delicate, 
and  grief  does  not  kill  quickly,  unless  the 
physical  fibre  be  too  finely  wrought.  Within 
a  fortnight,  she  was  on  board  the  home- 
ward-bound steamers.  Kind  people,  though 
strangers  to  her,  had  taken  compassion  on 
her  in  her  hour  of  agony,  and  by  them  all 
the  needful  arrangements  were  made.  She 
was  quite  passive. 
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I  have  heard  those  who  came  home  from 
India  about  that  time,  speak  with  emotion  of 
the  mournful  spectacle  w^hich  every  ship  pre- 
sented, crowded  as  they  were  with  w^omen  in 
widow's  weeds  ;  some  of  them  scarcely  out  of 
girlhood — brides  of  yesterday.  There  were 
several  on  board  the  *  Atalanta,'  but  none 
excited  so  great  an  interest  as  the  young, 
beautiful  Mrs.  Armytage,  with  her  little 
boy. 

Something  of  her  sad  story  was  known — 
her  friendlessness  at  Bombay,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  near  relations  in 
England;  and,  from  captain  to  cabin-boy, 
every  soul  on  board  showed  her  tender  con- 
sideration. 

I  ought  not  to  have  said,  life  could  be 
nothing  to  her  henceforth — she  was  still  a 
mother.  Her  boy,  I  have  heard,  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful.      I   could  believe  it,    and 
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he  seems  to  have  been  of  a  quiet  serious 
nature,  hke  her  own,  but  in  countenance 
he  more  strongly  resembled  his  father. 
It  was  told  me  by  one  whose  eye  seldom 
left  her,  that  boy  would  sit  for  hours  on 
his  mother's  knee,  gazing  up  at  her  with 
his  large  soft  eyes,  or  playing  contentedly 
with  any  trifle  that  might  be  put  into  his 
little  hands,  and  he  never  cried. 

One  beautiful  evening,  the  second  after 
leaving  Gibraltar,  he  was  sitting  thus, 
cheating  his  mother^s  aching  heart  for  a 
Httle  space  of  its  sorrow,  my  friend  told  me 
that  for  the  first  time  he  saw  a  smile  steal 
over  her  sweet,  sad  face. 

Presently  his  nurse  came  to  take  the 
child.  She  seemed  unwilling  to  part  with 
him ;  but  it  was  growing  late,  and  the 
wind  was  somewhat  chill,  so  she  let  him 
go. 
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In  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
was  heard  that  startling  cry — 

"  A  man  overboard  !" 

The  engines  are  stopped — the  helm  put 
hard  a-port,  and  the  giant  steamer  is 
checked  in  its  onward  course :  but  the  boat 
had  a  long  way  to  pull  astern.  The  Captain 
would  hardly  have  ventured  so  much  in 
the  gathering  darkness  and  freshening 
breeze  for  the  best  seamen  in  his  ship's 
company,  but  he  knew  that  the  treasure 
of  a  broken  heart  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wild  waters,  and  he  could  not  leave  it  there 
to  perish. 

They  are  saved — yes,  the  nurse  is  saved, 
and  she  has  the  little  one  clasped  closely 
to  her  breast;  but  either  that  convulsive 
clasp,  or  the  suffocating  waters,  had  quenched 
the  spark  of  life. 

The  little  child  was  dead. 
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No  one  could  tell  how  it  had  happened. 

It  was  in  the  dusk,  almost  dark,  the 
nurse  said,  and  she  was  about  leaving  the 
deck  to  go  below,  when  she  stumbled  over 
something  at  the  ship's  side,  and  the  next 
moment  the  sea  was  surging  over  her. 

A  sailor  who  had  spoken  to  her  an 
instant  before,  saw  her  suddenly  disppear, 
and  gave  the  alarm. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Grace 
swooned  away.  One  great  and  exceeding 
bitter  cry  echoed  through  the  ship  when  she 
knew  what  had  happened,  and  then  she  lay 
cold  and  still,  unconscious  for  a  space  of 
her  utter  desolation.  Life  returned  too 
soon.  She  awoke  to  see  her  darhng  once 
more — to  hear  the  plunge  of  the  little 
coffin  in  the  calm  sea — to  know  that  the  dark 
waters  had  closed  over  the  little  lovely  form 
for  ever. 
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"  Till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead." 


Kind  friends  were  anxiously  awaiting  her 
arrival  in  England,  for  the  "  Marseilles  Ex- 
press," had  given  them  notice  of  her 
coming.  John  Livingstone  went  off  to  bring 
her  ashore,  and  Lady  Carysford  and  Mag- 
dalen received  her  at  a  country  place,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton,  which  Lady 
Carysford  had  taken,  being  unwilling  that  the 
poor  mourner  should  immediately  re-visit 
scenes  where  but  a  little  while  ago  she  had 
been  so  happy. 

Her  sufferings  made  her  inexpressibly  dear 
to  those  kind  hearts.  There  is  always 
some  compensation  granted.  If  she  had 
been  Lady  Carysford's  own  daughter,  and 
Magdalen's     sister,      she     could     not     have 
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been  more  entirely  the  object  of  their  ten- 
derest  care. 

And  how  did  Grace  bear  her  bereave- 
ment — as  a  Christian  ?  Yes  ;  but  also  as 
a  weak  and  erring  mortal.  To  say  that  she 
was  perfectly  resigned ;  to  say  that  she  was 
wilhng  to  Hve  after  all  the  hght  of  hfe  was 
quenched,  were  untrue.  But  the  very  extre- 
mity of  her  suffering  proved  to  her  teachable 
heart  that  it  was  needed.  Temptation  came 
to  her  through  her  affections ;  and  in  this 
case  it  had  well  nigh  prevailed.  Her  hus- 
band was  her  idol,  as  she  had  been  his,  and 
she  felt,  that  had  they  been  left  to  each  other, 
perhaps  no  disciphne  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  raise  their  hearts  entirely  from  earth. 

But  Grace  was  a  Christian,  and  if  her 
earthly  love  had  come  for  a  season  between 
her  and  her  God,  she  humbly  acknow- 
ledged her  sin,  and  prayed  for  pardon. 
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That  which  struck  her  friends  most  pain- 
fully was  the  altered  expression  of  her  eye, 
which  used  to  be  so  remarkable  for  its  deep 
serenity.  Now  it  had  a  troubled,  restless, 
fascinated  look,  as  if  some  object  at  once 
attracted  and  repelled  its  gaze.  And  she  never 
wept ;  this  is  common  enough  in  great  grief. 

Lady  Carysford,  hoping  to  make  her  shed 
tears,  led  her  to  speak  of  her  bereavement, 
chiefly,  at  first,  of  her  child,  and  of  it  she 
could  speak  freely,  and  with  a  calmness 
w^hich  surprised  her  friends. 

Violent  as  had  been  the  immediate  effect 
of  that  shock,  it  was  not  for  itself  alone  that 
the  little  one  was  so  great  a  loss.  While 
it  lived  it  had  occupied  her  sight,  and  partly 
her  thoughts.  Now  there  was  nothing  to 
veil  from  her  mental  eye  that  one  dread 
vision — her  husband  in  his  long  death  agony. 
But  it  was  not  at  first  she  could  be  brought 
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to  name  him,  or  even  voluntarily  to  allude 
to  his  death. 

One  day  Lady  Carysford  took  courage. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  if  you  would 
speak  to  me  of  your  husband ;  if  you  could 
teU  me  what  it  is  that  is  crushing  your 
heart  so,  that  you  cannot  weep,  I  think  it 
might  bring  you  some  alleviation.  I  know 
you  loved  him  too  well  ever  to  have  given 
him  a  moment's  pain ;  you  made  him  entirely 
happy  while  he  was  with  you.  Is  it  only 
because  he  is  removed  from  your  sight,  that 
your  grief  is  so  great  ?" 

"  Removed  from  my  sight !  oh  !  never — 
never  !"  cried  the  poor  sufferer.  "  I  see  him 
now ;  I  see  him  always,  sleeping  and  awake. 
I  see  him  lying  there,  and  none  to  raise  his 
head,  none  to  give  him  a  cup  of  water  all  that 
long  night." 

Lady  Carysford  understood  now  the  cause 
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of  her    changed    eye,    it  touched  her  inex- 
pressibly. 

"  My  poor  child,"  she  said,  "  is  this  it  ? 
but  that  is  past ;  he  is  at  rest  now.  Think 
of  the  days  when  he  was  with  you,  when 
you  made  him  happy." 

"  I  cannot  think  of  them— they  will  not 
come  to  me ;  and  if  I  could,  I  would  give 
the  memory  of  every  hour  of  joy  I  have  ever 
known  to  have  been  with  him  then,  to  have 
held  his  dying  head,  and  wet  his  parched 
lips.  But  there  was  none  with  him— none 
—none— and  I  always  see  him  thus," 
she  said,  pressing  her  hands  before  her 
eyes. 

It  was  then  that  Lady  Carysford  thought 
of  taking  her  to  Audiey  Court,  hoping  that 
the  scenes  where  they  had  been  together 
might  recal  his  image,  unaccompanied  by 
the  harrowing  circumstances    of  his  death, 

VOL.    Ill, 
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and  the  event  proved  she  had  judged  wisely  ; 
for  although  not  immediately,  her  grief 
began  to  find  its  natural  vent.  The  im- 
pression which  had  been  made  on  her 
brain,  when  in  a  fearfuUy  exciteable  con- 
dition, gradually  became  weaker  ;  her  mind, 
by  degrees  recovered  its  tone,  and  her  eye 
shone  once  more  with  lambent,  heavenly 
light,  more  sorrowftd  perhaps,  but  more 
spiritual  than  before. 

Meanwhile    Lady    Carysford  was  thrown 
into  a  great  perplexity. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

*  O  good,  my  Lord  ;  this  comfort  comes  too  late. 
Like  pardon  after  execution." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Too  late  ! 

The  untold  bitterness  that  breathes  in 
these  words — the  knell  of  Hope — the  watch- 
word of  Despair — Too  late  ! 

One  has  loved,  but  doubted  of  success. 
In  absence  he  ponders  his  hopes,  and  at 
length  takes  courage  to  return.  A  year  ago 
he  might  have  won  the  heart  which  still  held 

I  2 
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kindly  thoughts  of  him  ;  but  now  it  is  given 
to  another.     It  is  too  late  ! 

A  light  word  carelessly  repeated  has 
severed  friends,  and  both  are  too  proud  to 
seek  the  explanation  which  comes  when  one 
is  in  his  grave.  A  month  ago  they  might 
have  met  again,  but  now  it  is  too  late ! 

But  yesterday — had  the  prodigal  returned, 
his  father's  arms  would  have  been  stretched 
forth  to  welcome  him.  He  comes  with  peni- 
tent heart  to  crave  forgiveness,  but  his  cries 
and  tears  can  win  no  word  of  pardon  from 
those  silent  lips — It  is  too  late  ! 

Look  at  that  aged  man.  In  wrestling 
with  poverty,  he  spent  his  prime.  He  could 
not  take  delight  in  his  young  children,  dear 
and  precious  as  they  were,  for  thinking  how 
they  were  to  be  fed.  One  by  one  his  sons 
went  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  find 
their  graves  in  distant  lands,  ^nd  at  home  his 
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daughters  drooped  and  died.  A  more  genial 
climate  might  have  spared  them,  but  he  had 
not  means  to  take  them  thither.  Their 
mother's  broken  heart  finds  rest  in  the 
churchyard — but  he  lives  on,  and  in  his 
desolate  old  age,  wealth  comes — too  late ! 

Oh,  bitter  is  the  knowledge — agonising  the 
remorse — vain  the  help  that  comes  too  late  I 

The  day  after  his  father's  funeral — alone 
and  unattended — Basil  left  Cardenholm,  and 
arrived  that  evening  at  Wychdale.  His  re- 
quest to  see  Colonel  Heron  was  met  in  the 
first  instance  by  an  excuse.  The  Colonel 
had  just  received  some  bad  news,  and  was 
going  off  that  night  to  London.  Basil  wrote 
two  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  requested 
the  servant  to  take  it  to  his  master.  In  a 
few  minutes  Colonel  Heron  entered  the  room 
with  a  hurried  step,  and  scarcely  saluting 
Basil,  addressed  him  eagerly. 
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"  You  bring  me  information  relating  to 
Captain  Armytage.  Can  it  be  later  than 
what  has  already  reached  me  ?" 

"  It  is  information  which  will  immediately 
restore  him  to  his  rights,  as  you  will  see  on 
looking  over  these  papers,  Colonel  Heron," 
said  Basil,  handing  him  a  sealed  packet, 
which  the  Colonel  hastily  opened,  and  glanc- 
ing his  eye  over  its  contents,  exclaimed  : 

"  The  proofs  I  have  been  searching  after 
for  years — and  now  they  are  found — too 
late !" 

"  Too  late — why  too  late  ?"  exclaimed 
Basil. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  ?  Have  you  not 
seen  the  newspapers  ?  An  action  in  India, 
and  he  is  killed.  I  loved  him  as  my  own 
son,  Mr.  Livingstone  ?  He  was  the  best ! — 
the  noblest ! — oh,  that  I  had  held  these 
papers  three  months   ago !    he   would    have 
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been  here  to-day  —but  now  it  is  too  late  ! 
too  late !" 

Colonel  Heron  spoke  in  tones  broken  by 
emotion,  and  Basil's  tender  heart  was  deeply 
moved.  For  a  moment  the  idea  crossed  his 
mind :  "  Will  it  then  be  needftil  to  disclose  all? 
Can  I  not  make  amends  without?  I  shall 
never  marry.  I  will  leave  everything  I  pos- 
sess to  her."  But  love  of  truth  and  right 
prevailed. 

"  Too  late,"  he  repeated,  "  too  late,  alas  ! 
for  him — but  he  has  left  a  child  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rephed  Colonel  Heron  ;  "  and  even 
if  he  had  not,  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  to  clear  his  father's  memory.  The 
truth  shall  be  made  known.  Am  I  to  2:0 
over  these  papers  with  you,  Mr.  Livingstone, 
or  can  you  leave  them  with  me  ?" 

Basil  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  seemed 
to   choke  him.     Colonel  Heron's  allusion  to 
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Edward's  devotion  to  his  father's  memory 
had  sent  a  pang  through  his  heart,  and  for 
a  moment  he  doubted  if  he  were  acting 
right.  What  was  he  about  to  do — could  it 
be  the  duty  of  a  son  ? 

But  again  the  still  small  voice  whispered, 
"  truth  is  truth." 

"  Colonel  Heron,"  at  length  he  said,  in  a 
low  but  steady  tone,  "  you  v^rill  know  when 
you  have  read  these  papers  what  it  costs  me 
to  bring  them  to  light ;  you  will  see  that  I 
cannot  come  forward  in  such  a  matter.  But 
I  have  made  the  case  as  clear  as  I  can,  and 
I  leave  it  in  your  hands.  All  I  have  to  ask 
is — "  here  his  voice  trembled — "that  the 
memory  of  the  dead  may  be  mercifully  dealt 
with.  If  there  was  grievous  sin,  there  was 
bitter  repentance,  and  I  trust  he  has  found 
the  pardon  we  all  need."  He  was  silent  for 
a  few  minutes,   and  then   added  :  "  I  think 
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I  have  omitted  no  necessary  information, 
if  I  have,  I  shall  be  ready  to  communicate  it 
to  you,  but  I  trust  I  may  be  spared  the  pain 
of  coming  forward  publicly."  He  then 
courteously  took  leave. 


But  it  was  not  to  return  to  Cardenholm. 
He  passed  its  gates  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  immediately  sought  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Anstruther. 

In  all  his  experience,  Mr.  Anstruther  had 
never  been  a  party  to  so  remarkable  a 
conference. 

"  I  have  come,  Mr.  Anstruther,  to  make 
over  to  you  the  title  deeds  of  Glenruth,  in 
trust,  for  Mrs.  Armytage ;  who  it  appears, 
ought  to  have  succeeded  in  preference  of  our 
branch  of  the  family." 
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"  Indeed,  Sir,  my  Lord,  I  mean,"  said 
Mr.  Anstruther,"  is  this  really  the 
case  ?" 

"  I  think  you  will  find  it  to  be  so  on 
examining  these  papers.  Had  you  no  suspi- 
cion Mr.  Anstruther,  that  Mrs.  Armytage's 
claims  had  been  overlooked." 

Mr.  Anstruther  stroked  his  chin. 

"  Suspicions  I  may  have  had,  Mr.  Living- 
sotone,  my  Lord,  I  mean,  but  I  had  only 
suspicion  to  go  upon.  The  late  Lord,  Mrs. 
Armytage's  father  I  mean,  always  assured 
me  that  the  estate  was  entailed  on  the  heirs 
male,  and  although  he  might  have  broken  it 
— for  there  was  a  palpable  flaw  in  the  original 
deed — he  would  not  take  advantage  of  it,  but 
had  a  new  one  made  out  in  the  same  terms, 
and  it  was  under  that  deed  your  Lordship's 
father  succeeded." 

Basil    sighed  at  the    contrast  which  was 
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suggested  by  Mr.  Anstruther's  words,  who 
continued : 

"  He  had  very  singular  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  property — he  always  appeared  to 
consider  the  interest  of  others  before  his 
own." 

"It  appears  quite  clear  to  me,"  said 
Basil,  "  that  a  deed  which  I  found  a  few  days 
ago,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked for  several  generations,  renders  the 
entail  void.  If  I  am  right,  I  wish  you  to 
know,  Mr.  Anstruther,  that  I  relinquish  at 
once  all  claim  to  the  Glenruth  estates,  and 
should  wish,  if  it  be  possible,  to  make  them 
over  to  Mrs.  Armytage  without  having 
recourse  to  any  legal  proceedings  whatever. 
Can  this  be  effected  ?  I  put  it  into  your 
hands." 

"  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  glance 
at  the  deed  you  advert  to  ?     Ah,"  said  he,  as 
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he  unfolded  the  parchment,  "  I  have  seen 
this  before,  I  fear,  that  is,  I  apprehend  it  is 
incomplete — stay — what  is  this  ?"  He  was 
silent  with  extreme  astonishment.  It  was 
Baron  Anthony's  deed  of  entail,  duly  sio:ned 
and  sealed. 

"  Most  extraordinary !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Anstruther,  pushing  off  his  spectacles  and 
gazing  at  Basil ;  but  reading  in  his  countenance 
an  expression  of  pain  and  grief,  and  imme- 
diately guessing  the  cause  and  motive  for  his 
request,  he  said  respectfully  : 

"  I  will  see  to  it,  my  Lord.  I  am  very 
sensible  of  your  Lordship's  most  honourable 
and  disinterested  conduct,  and  so  I  am  sure 
will  Mrs  Armytage  be,  though  it  comes  too 
late  to  make  her  as  happy  as  she  might  have 
been.  If  this  had  only  been  known  in  her 
father's  lifetime,  she  need  never  have  left 
Glenruth,  and  might  have  been  living  there 
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now  with   her  husband,   instead  of  coming 
home  a  widow,  poor  young  lady." 
Another  pang  to  poor  Basil. 


Mr.  Anstruther  so  managed  matters  that 
Mrs.  Armytage's  rights'  were  very  soon  and 
very  quietly  estabhshed  — no  opposition  of 
course  being  made.  It  was  a  nine-days 
wonder ;  but  the  more  exciting  topic  of  the 
Punjab  victories  engrossed  public  attention  at 
the  time  ;  and  that  there  had  been  a  guilty 
concealment  of  the  deed  which  so  greatly 
affected  her  fortunes,  was  not  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Anstruther,  feeUng  for  Basil,  of  whose 
character  he  conceived  the  highest  admira- 
tion, allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
discovery  of  the  missing  document  was  made 
by  the  present  peer. 
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In  his  secret  soul,  worthy  man,  he  even 
hoped  the  title  and  estates  might  be  re- 
united. 

But  Basil  had  no  such  hope. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Never  return ! 
Never  return  !     Time  writes  these  little  words 
On  palace  and  on  hamlet.     Strife  is  vain — 
First  love  returns  not — friendship  comes  not  back  ; 
Glory  revives  not.     Things  are  given  us  once, 
And  only  once :  yet  may  we  keep  them  ours, 
If,  like  this  day,  we  take  them  out  of  Time, 
And  make  them  portions  of  the  constant  peace, 
Which  is  the  shadow  of  Eternity." 

MONCKTON    MILNES. 

When  they  told  Grace  that  Glenruth 
was  her  own  again,  she  expressed  neither 
surprise  or  pleasure,  but  a  few  days  after^ 
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wards  wrote  to  her  cousin  entreating  him 
to  retain  possession  of  the  place ;  for  to 
return  there  would  be,  she  said,  the  only 
aggravation  of  which  her  heavy  trial  seemed 
susceptible.  Basil's  reply  she  showed  to 
no  one,  it  seemed  to  disquiet  her  greatly, 
and  some  time  afterwards  she  said  to  Lady 
Carj'sford,  who  had  been  proposing  for  her 
some  change  of  scene. 

"  I  must  go  home  soon." 

"  My  dear  ?"  said  Lady  Carysford. 

"  I  must  go  home,  to  Glenruth,  dear  Lady 
Carysford,  that  is  where  I  ought  to  be.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  to  go  there  should  have 
become  a  most  painful  duty." 

"  My  dear,  I  think  you  might  wait  a 
little  longer  yet." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  go,  and  the 
sooner  the  better :  I  feel  I  have  been  shrink- 
ing from  my  duty  by  lingering  here." 
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Lady  Carysford  could  not  but  agree  that 
f  she  felt  this,  it  would  be  better,  even 
for  her  comfort,  that  she  should  go  ;  besides 
she  hoped  that  after  the  first  painful  shock 
was  over,  she  would  find  more  to  soothe 
and  occupy  her  mind  there  than  elsewhere ; 
so  she  said  : 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear  child,  as 
soon  as  you  like  to  fix." 

"  No,  dearest  Lady  Carysford,  you  sliall 
not  go  with  me.  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful, 
best  and  kindest  friend,"  said  Grace,  taking 
Lady  Carysford's  hand  and  kissing  it,  "  but 
I  must  learn  to  bear  my  own  burthen,  I 
must  learn  to  live  alone.  Besides,  I  could 
not  be  satisfied  in  taking  you  so  far  away 
from  dear  Magdalen,  until  her  time  of 
anxiety  is  over.  I  can  see  how  anxious 
she  is,  and  how  good  it  is  for  her  to 
be   with   you.     Dear   Magdalen — -may  God 

VOL.    III.  K 
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grant  her  a  happy  meeting  with  her  hus- 
band." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  urged  Lady  Carys- 
ford,  "  I  cannot  bear  indeed — nor  could 
Magdalen — that  you  should  return  to  Glen- 
ruth  alone,  it  is  too  hard  for  you." 

"  I  left  it  alone,  and  never  thought  to 
see  it  more.  I  miu-mured  then,  and  thought 
my  lot  was  hard  in  losing  so  sweet  a  home, 
now  I  would  fain  it  were  not  mine,  so  hard 
do  we  find  it  to  say  truly  '  Thy  will  be 
done.'  No,  dearest  Lady,  I  must  return 
alone :  though  you  were  with  me,  and  all 
the  kind  friends  who  are  left  to  me, 
still  I  must  be  lonely  there — all — all  are 
gone  who  made  that  home  so  bright  for 
me  !" 

Lady  Carysford  could  not  reply  to  this, 
and  Grace  went  on : 

"  But  do  not  think  I  wish  to  cast  away 
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the  blessings  that  are  left,  or  to  separate 
myself  from  those  dear  friends  for  long : 
you  will  come  to  me  by-and-bye,  and  Mag- 
dalen and  Francis  when  he  returns ;  and 
all  of  them  after  a  while.  Do  you  know, 
I  look  far  forward,  for  I  have  a  feeling 
that  I  shall  live  to  be  very  old ;"  she  sighed 
as  she  said  this,  "  and  I  hope  to  make 
Glenruth  a  happy  home  to  some  I  love. 
You  know  it  is  mine  to  leave  to  whom 
I  will,  and  it  shall  be  the  inheritance  of 
Francis  and  his  children.  I  can  take  plea- 
sure in  this  thought,  so  I  ought  not  to 
murmur  at  prosperity." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  firmness  in  Grace's 
character  ;  it  was  that  union  of  strength  and 
gentleness,  w^hich  comes  as  near  to  perfection 
as  poor  humanity  can  reach.  Lady  Carysford 
knew  she  must  have  thought  all  this  over  before 
she  spoke,  and  that  her  mind  was  made  up;  and 
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though  she  would  gladly  have  borne  her 
company,  yet  she  could  quite  understand 
the  feeling  which  made  Grace  desire  to 
return  to  Glenruth  unaccompanied  by  those, 
kind  and  beloved  as  they  might  be,  who 
must  be  strangers  there.  So  Lady  Carysford 
made  no  further  objections — she  was  not  one 
of  those  who  could  be  kind  only  according  to 
her  own  views. 

So  instead  of  opposing  Grace's  plans,  she 
applied  herself  to  the  furtherance  of  them — 
writing  to  engage  servants,  and  make  ar- 
rangements at  Glenruth  for  the  reception  of 
its  mistress — things  needful  to  be  done,  but 
which  would  have  been  an  irksome  task  to 
poor  Grace.  And  when  all  was  ready,  she 
and  John  Livingstone  accompanied  Grace  on 
her  journey  as  far  as  Carlisle.  There  they 
parted,  w^ith  many  fervent  prayers  that  she 
might  be  strengthened  and  comforted,  and 
Grace  pursued  her  solitary  way. 
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The  latter  part  of  that  day's  journey  lay 
through  a  wild  and  most  beautiful  country 
— the  hills  I  spoke  of  as  bounding  the  vaUey 
of  Glenruth.  It  was  a  lovely  autumn  day  ; 
the  hiEs  were  clothed  in  purple,  and  crowned 
with  golden  light — such  a  day  as  seems  made 
for  the  happy. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  hiUs  lies  the  small 
town  of  Auchindeer.  It  is  little  known,  or 
frequented,  for  the  road  is  seldom  travelled, 
but  its  situation  is  very  picturesque — the 
houses  are  old  and  grey,  sheltered  by  ancient 
trees  ;  a  broad  river,  issuing  from  its  parent 
lock,  marks  the  only  outlet  to  the  sequestered 
valley;  and  on  a  wooded  height  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  lock  stands  a  castle 
honoured  by  traditional  story,  once  the 
stronghold  of  a  powerful  race,  now  better 
known  for  its  beautiful  gardens,  which  are 
still  kept  up  in  the  quaint  but  stately  style  of 
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long  ago.  And  all  this  lies  nestling  among 
hills,  trodden  only  by  the  sportsman  or  the 
shepherd. 

As  the  carriage  began  the  long  descent 
into  the  valley,  there  rose  up  before  Grace  the 
vision  of  a  day,  just  such  a  glorious  autumn 
day,  which  she  had  spent  there  with  her 
father  and  brother  and  Edward  Armytage. 

It  was  a  pilgrimage  to  call  on  the  venerable 
lady — since  dead — who  then  inhabited  the 
castle — the  last  representative  of  its  iron 
barons.  Grace  remembered  every  hour  of 
that  day  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  but  newly 
fled.  She  remembered  the  kind  old  lady, 
who  never  stirred  from  her  arm-chair  near 
the  fire,  and  how  she,  in  the  exuberance  of 
youth  and  gladness,  pitied  her  more  for  her 
age  than  because  she  was  a  widow  and  child- 
less— the  last  of  her  race  ;  now  how  differently 
she  felt — old  age  seemed  enviable,  at  least  to 
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have  attained  it,  but  to  look  forward  to, 
what  a  long  and  dreary  path.  She  remem- 
bered how  she  had  been  dismissed  with  her 
companions  to  find  their  own  amusement, 
and  how  they  had  roamed  through  woods  and 
over  hills  until  they  were  fairly  wearied.  She 
remembered  losing  their  w^ay  when  Walter 
had  left  her  and  Edward  to  look  for  the  eyrie 
of  an  eagle,  on  a  craggy  hill  overhanging  the 
lock,  and  that  they  came  to  a  burn  too  deep 
and  wide  for  her  to  cross  drj^shod,  and  that 
Edward  had  carried  her  over.  She  could  feel 
now^  how  fast  and  strong  his  heart  was  beating 
when  he  took  her  in  his  arms — she  thought 
then  it  must  be  because  the  day  was  hot,  and 
they  had  climbed  so  high ;  but  he  had  told 
her  afterwards — for  they  had  talked  together 
of  that  most  happy  day — that  it  was  not  heat 
or  weariness  had  made  his  pulse  bound. 
She  felt  again  her  father's  fond  caress  as 
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he  put  his  arm  around  her  in  the  carriage, 
and  asked  if  his  bird  was  too  weary  to  sing ; 
and  she  heard  once  more  the  chorus  of  happy 
voices  which  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills, 
as  they  returned  homewards  in  the  moon- 
light. 

And  now — the  sun  was  shining  as  bright, 
and  the  lake  was  sleeping  as  calmly,  and  the 
shadows  lay  as  quiet  on  the  purple  hills,  as 
when  she  and  Edward  sat  and  watched  them 
together :  there  was  all  the  beauty,  but  where 
was  the  gladness  gone  ? 

"  How  beautiful  is  nature  to  the  blest — 
Sunshine,  that  seems  to  mock  the  sad  at  heart. 
Flowers,  that  bloom  but  to  sicken  the  opprest, 
Birds,  whose  fond  music  makes  the  hot  tears  start 
From  eyes  that  once  were  glad.     How  great  their 

power 
As  ministers  of  rapture  in  the  hour 
Of  hope,  and  youth,  and  joy  !'* 
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Alas  for  youth,  when  hope  and  joy  have 
fled! 


A  crowd  gathered  round  the  carriage  as 
it  drew  up  at  the  inn.  It  happened  to  be 
market-day,  else,  I  think,  the  materials  for 
a  crowd  could  scarcely  have  been  found  in 
Auchindeer,  and  before  it  changed  horses 
Grace  was  recognised.  A  murmur  ran  through 
the  throng ;  and  one  man,  who  was  not  quite 
sober,  called  on  his  neighbours  to  cheer  the 
young  Lady  of  Glenruth  ;  but  he  was  dragged 
back,  and  silenced  by  his  less  obtuse  neigh- 
bours :  and  as  the  carriage  drove  slowly  down 
the  street,  every  head  was  uncovered,  and 
many  a  voice  murmured  : 

"  God  help  her,  puir  young  leddy  !" 
From  Auchindeer  to  Glenruth  every  mile 
of  the  road  was  familiar  to  her,  and  as  she 
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drew  near  she  could  see  where  old  trees  had 
fallen  by  the  axe  or  by  the  storm,  and  where 
new  plantations  had  arisen. 

In  the  village  the  people  stood  at  their 
doors  to  see  her  pass ;  but  here  also  they 
were  silent,  and  many  a  woman  turned  away 
with  her  apron  at  her  eyes  at  the  sight  of 
the  pale  young  face. 

And  when  she  reached  the  door,  there 
was  none  to  welcome  her.  Many  had 
gathered  at  the  stables  and  offices,  to  hear 
of  her  arrival,  and  ask  after  her  health ; 
but  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  which,  when  she 
thought  of  it,  she  appreciated,  had  withheld 
them  from  intruding  on  her  sight. 


Alone — as  she  had  told  Lady  Carysford 
— alone    she    stood    on    the    threshold    of 
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Glenruth.     "  Her  house  was  left  unto    her 
desolate." 


Desolate,  but  not  forsaken.  "  Her  cedars 
had  fallen  round  her,"  and  she  "  saw  the  light 
behind."  Her  trust  was  in  God,  her  trea- 
sure was  in  heaven,  and  thither  she  humbly 
hoped  in  His  good  time  to  go. 

But  not  at  once — not  without  a  struggle 
— did  she  attain  to  this  calm.  That  first 
night,  how  dreadful  was  the  silence !  how 
terrible  the  solitude.  Yet  she  felt  even  then, 
that  she  could  have  borne  no  living  pre- 
sence to  people  that  solitude — no  living  voice 
to  break  that  silence. 

It  was  long  ere  sleep  visited  her  pillow, 
worn-out  and  weary  though  she  was  ;  but 
at  last  it  came,  and  for  a  little  while  she 
slept,  and    her  sorrow  slumbered  too.     She 
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was  a  child  once  more — a  child !  a  wife  1 
a  mother  !  In  that  brief  dream  she  lived 
a  life-time  of  joy,  and  she  awoke  to  the 
sound  which  of  old  had  broken  the  slum- 
bers of  her  childhood.  The  bell  which 
called  the  workers  to  their  daily  labour, 
called  her  to  take  up  the  burthen  of  her 
grief  once  more. 

Yet  for  one  moment,  as  that  familiar 
sound  rang  in  her  ears — for  one  moment — 
the  dream  seemed  reality,  the  reality  a 
troubled  dream.  It  was  but  a  gleam  which 
made  the  darkness  more  intense — thick 
darkness  which  might  be  felt,  in  which 
she  could  not  stir  or  strive,  but  lie  still  and 
suffer.  It  was  like  the  first  awakening 
after  a  great  bereavement.  Who  is  so 
happy  as  not  to  have  known  such  an 
awakening?  and  who  that  has  known  it, 
can    ever    forget    the    first     dull    sense     of 
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pain,  that  quickens  into  agony  as  we  realise 
what  we  have  lost? 

And  Grace  had  lost  all — father,  brother, 
husband,  child  !  To  each  separate  loss  she 
awoke  anew,  at  the  well-remembered  sound 
of  the  Castle  bell. 

That  day  she  spent  alone,  in  prayer. 
She  needed  a  strength  greater  than  her 
own  to  bear  the  heavy  hours,  each  laden 
with  its  bitter  memories  of  sorrow,  or  of 
joys  departed — more  bitter  still. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Once 
more  her  feet  trod  the  well-known  path; 
once  more  she  stood  in  her  accustomed 
place ;  but  it  was  an  unfamiliar  voice  that 
gave  out  the  psalm,  for  good  old  Dr.  Gra- 
hame  was  gone  to  his  rest. 


The   preacher   chose   for   his   text :    "  In 
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returning  thou  shalt  have  rest :  in  quietness 
and  confidence  shall  be  thy  strength."  I 
do  not  think  he  had  Grace's  special  case 
in  view,  nor  was  there  anything  striking  in 
what  he  said ;  but  in  the  most  indifferent 
sermon,  there  is  almost  always  something 
that  comes  home  to  every  attentive  hearer, 
and  the  words  themselves  were  a  sermon  to 
Grace.  As  she  Hstened,  a  blessed  calm 
stole  over  her  spirit,  and  she  went  home 
strengthened  and  comforted. 

And  then  she  shut  herself  up  no  more 
to  weep ;  she  went  forth  among  her  people, 
to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  help  the  happy, 
ministering  alike  to  the  sorrow  she  knew  so 
well,  and  to  the  joy  she  could  not  share. 
None  but  God  knew  the  strong  and  daily- 
renewed  effort  it  cost  her  to  do  this ;  none 
but  those  who  have  done  likewise  can 
estimate  it.     It  may  be — it  doubtless  is — 
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good  for  a  mourner  to  make  these  efforts ; 
but  I  scarcely  think  the  good  consists  in 
mitigation  of  suffering  at  the  time,  unless 
it  be  exertion  of  so  absorbing  a  nature  as 
to  take  the  mind  off  its  grief.  And  this 
was  not  the  case  here.  I  believe  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  greater  aggra- 
vation of  her  trial,  as  she  herself  had  said 
to  Basil,  than  this  return  to  the  home  of 
her  youth.  Especially  the  sight  of  little 
children  seemed  to  affect  her,  and  daily, 
more  and  more,  she  felt  how  great  a  loss 
her  darling  had  been.  But  instead  of 
shunning  them,  as  some  would  have  done, 
she  loved  them  more  for  his  sake,  and 
would  take  them  in  her  arms,  and  dream 
once  more  that  she  held  him  there.  The 
velvet  touch,  the  dove-like  murmur,  the 
soft,  loving  gaze  of  an  infant's  eye — how 
vividly  it  recalled  the  feelings  of  that  night, 
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when,  just  as  she  was  about  to  lose  him, 
she  had  lifted  up  her  sad  heart  in  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  giving  her  such  a  treasure. 

Her  letters  to  Lady  Carysford  and  Mag- 
dalen were  very  beautiful,  evincing  so  much 
thoughtfulness  for  others,  so  little  disposition 
to  magnify  her  sufferings,  she  dwelt  much 
more  on  the  blessings  she  had  to  be  thankful 
for. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  to  dwell  much 
on  my  feelings,"  she  wrote  to  Lady  Carys- 
ford. "  I  think,  dearest  friend,  you  can 
partly  imagine  what  they  must  be — very 
much  what  I  anticipated  —  perhaps  more 
intense.  One  thing,  however,  I  am  sure  of, 
that  since  my  place  is  here,  I  shall,  in  time, 
find  more  peace  here  than  if  I  sought  it  by 
forsaking  my  duties  ;  and  while  I  feel  how 
powerless  are  outward  circumstances  to 
comfort  a  sorrowful  heart,  yet  I  should  be 
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very  thankful  to  have  the  means  of  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  and  sorrows  of 
others ;  and  this  is  a  consolation  even  when 
feeling  bitterly,  as  I  too  often  do,  how  this 
wealth  has  come  too  late  for  my  own 
happiness,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  because 
we  cannot  estimate  that  which  we  have  not 
experienced,  that  I  undervalue  God's  gifts. 
I  might  have  found  poverty  an  added 
w^eight  to  my  burthen,  though  I  do  not  find 
that  riches  lighten  it. 

"  I  grieve,  but  do  not  wonder,  to  hear  of 
dear  Magdalen's  anxious  fears.  God  grant 
that  they  may  soon  be  happily  dispelled 
How  long  has  the  '  Cornwall'  been  due  ?  I 
sometimes  fancy,  I  am  scarcely  less  impatient 
than  herself  for  her  dear  husband's  arrival ; 
but  that  cannot  be,  though  I  do  long  intensely 
to  see  and  speak  with  Francis. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  Do  not  be  anxious  about  my  health ; 
I  am  quite  well,  and  my  strength  is 
returning. 

"  I  find  many  changes  here,   besides  those 
1  bring.     My  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  Grahame's 
death,   makes  another  blank,   and  the  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  on  the  Free  Church  question, 
which  now  prevails  where    I    remember    so 
much  of  Christian  unity  and  brotherly  love 
to  have  existed,   is  very  grievous  to  me.     I 
have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  subject 
to  say  which  side  has  my  adherence,  neither 
can  I  feel  it    to    be  of  the  importance    to 
individuals    which    so    many    do  ;    but    one 
must  make  a  choice,  and  this,  I  fear,  will  be 
very  difficult  in  my  case.      Dr.    Grahame's 
successor  is  very  unlike  him,   and  the  Free 
Church  minister  lets  his  zeal  over-ride   his 
charity. 

"  Write  to  me  often,   dearest  Lady  Carys- 
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ford ;    your  letters  are  among   my    greatest 
comforts. 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Grace  Arm yt age." 

To  Magdalen  she  wrote  with  the  tenderest 
sympathy : 

"  You  have  endured  a  long  trial  of  pa- 
tience, dearest  Magdalen,  and  nothing,  I 
imagine,  is  more  heart-wearing  than  anxious 
suspense ;  but  I  trust  yours  will  soon  be 
happily  ended,  and  then  you  will  come  and 
see  me,  as  soon  as  Lady  Livingstone  will 
spare  you  and  Francis.  You  know  how 
welcome  he  will  be  for  his  own  sake,  dear 
kind  Francis — how  more  than  welcome  as 
the  last  and  closest  link  with  him  who  was 
more  dear  and  precious  to  me  than  aught 
else  on  earth.  I  try  to  think  calmly  of  his 
coming;    but    in    some  respects   I  am    still 

L  2 
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very  weak,  and  the  thought  of  it  makes  my 
heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst.  I  have 
much  to  learn  still,  and  I  have  had  some 
beautiful  lessons  since  I  came  here  of  patient, 
even  cheerful,  submission  under  sore  losses; 
reminding  me  of  what  you  said  one  day, 
at  Invercarron, — do  you  remember  that  day, 
dear  Magdalen  ? — that  we  should  go  among 
our  poor  neighbours,  willing  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  teach.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  good 
for  me  to  come  here,  though  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  feel  that  this  is  the  home  I 
would  have  chosen.  It  is  well  that  we  may 
not  choose. 

"  So  many  old  friends  are  gone  ;  but  poor 
old  Mrs.  Hay,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak,  still  survives.  I  remember  the  time 
when  I  used  to  think  her  more  to  be  pitied 
than  any  human  being ;  now  she  seems 
almost    to    be  envied — so  near  the    end    of 
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her  journey.  She  has  had  severe  bodily 
pain  to  endure,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  all  she 
loved.  But  her  patience  is  unfailing,  and  I 
find  much  comfort  in  being  \vith  her." 

These  letters  satisfied  her  friends  that  she 
had  done  well  in  returning  to  Glenruth.  I 
dare  say,  even  they  could  not  estimate  the 
greatness  of  the  effort  it  cost  her,  for  she 
never  spoke  of  it  as  such,  nor  did  they 
know  how  often  the  poor  heart  was  the  prey 
of  agonizing  recollections,  while  she  wrote  so 
calmly.  But  these  were  early  days  with  her 
yet ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  time 
she  would  find  peace,  seeking  it  as  she  did. 

By  the  people  about  she  had  been  beloved 
from  her  childhood — she  was  worshipped 
almost  as  an  angel  now,  and  their  joy  at  her 
return  among  them,  was  not  to  be  repressed. 
The  last  Lord  had  always  been  looked  upon 
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as  a  usurper,  and  he  had  not  hved  among 
them  long  enough  to  have  conferred  any  of 
the  benefits  of  resident  proprietorship,  for  he 
preferred  Cardenholm,  which  had  a  hand- 
some modern  house,  and  a  populous  and 
aristocratic  neighbourhood.  Grace,  therefore, 
found  fewer  changes  about  the  place  than 
she  had  expected,  knowing  Lord  Glenruth's 
taste  for  improvement;  but  she  found 
traces  of  Basil's  thoughtfiil  remembrance  of 
her  wishes,  in  various  cottages  built  at  his 
own  expense,  after  plans  they  had  discussed 
together  at  Brighton,  though  without  any 
idea  on  her  part  that  they  were  to  be 
acted  upon. 

The  Master's  name  was  never  mentioned 
without  an  expression  of  affectionate  respect ; 
and  whatever  good  had  been  done  during  the 
late  reign  was  attributed  to  him. 

But  I  must  return  now  to  other  person- 
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ages  of  my  tale,  around  whose  heads  the 
storm  is  gathering.  There  is  little  more  to 
be  told  now  about  sweet,  gentle  Grace — 
"  anchored  in  deep  waters." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  trial  of  Jasper  Hardman  came  on 
at  the  Spring  Assizes  at  C . 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  details 
may  find  them  in  the  newspapers.  It 
would  occupy  too  many  pages,  and  too  much 
of  my  reader's  patience,  were  I  to  attempt 
transcribing  them. 

On  the  first  indictment,  the  pseudo 
baronet  turned  approver,   and  the  result   of 
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this  was  not  only  conviction,  but  a  second 
indictment  on  the  yet  hea\ier  charge  of 
murder. 


It  was  a  dark  story  of  sin  and  crime 
unhallowed  passion,  w^eak  self-indulgence^ 
avarice  and  treachery,  covetousness  and  re- 
venge, w^hich  I  will  compress  into  narrative, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  for  on  such  pages  it  is 
never  pleasant  nor  always  profitable  to  dwell, 
yet  do  they  convey  a  lesson. 

Sir  Edward  Armytage,  in  his  wild  youth, 
had  seduced  a  young  woman,  w^hom  Joseph 
Hudson,  the  son  of  his  steward,  had  wished 
to  make  his  wife.  Hudson  was  a  man  of 
strong  passions,  controlled  by  a  stronger  will ; 
he  vowed  revenge,  and  never  slackened  his 
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pursuit  till  he  had  hunted  his  victim  to  a 
dishonoured  grave.  It  was  an  additional 
motive  to  hatred,  that  Sir  Edward  had  seen 
good  to  dismiss  old  Hudson  for  peculation ; 
but  being  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  willing 
to  make  some  compensation  to  one  who  had 
served  him  long,  though  not  faithfully,  he 
offered  to  take  Joseph  as  his  own  servant. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  with  apparent  grati- 
tude, but  secret  rage ;  it  added  fuel  to  the 
flames,  that  the  man  who  had  so  deeply 
injured  him,  should  insolently  propose  such 
indemnification.  But  the  situation  afforded 
too  favourable  an  opportunity  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose  to  be  declined. 
Sir  Edward,  ignorant  of  having  injured 
Hudson,  and  pitying  his  father's  disgrace, 
was  extremely  kind  to  the  young  man,  who 
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being  well-educated,  and  of  excellent  abilities, 
soon  became  necessary  to  his  master,  and 
gained  his  fullest  confidence. 

But  it  was  Sir  Edward's  "  pleasant  vices" 
that  furnished  "the  whips  wherewith  to 
scourge  him,"  and  circumstances  concurred 
to  involve  man}^  innocent  in  his  punish- 
ment. 

The  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  of 
Cardenholm,  fell  in  love  with  a  very  beautiful 
woman  of  low  rank.  He  really  loved  her — 
made  her  his  wife,  and  when  he  went  to  sea 
confided  his  secret  to  his  only  brother,  in 
whose  hands  he  deposited  proofs  of  his 
marriage,  charging  him,  in  case  of  his  death, 
to  make  it  public,  otherwise,  it  was  not  to 
be  divulged  during  their  father's  lifetime. 
Allan  Livingstone  knew  his  brother's  cha- 
racter, which  was  the  opposite  of  his  own. 
Generous,  confiding,  and  passionate,  he  knew 
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that,  devoted  as  he  was  to  his  beautiful  wife, 
he  would  cast  her  from  him  at  once,  though 
it  should  break  his  own  heart,  had  he  proof 
of  her  infidehty ;  and  these  proofs  Allan 
thought  he  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
establishing,  for  he  saw  that  she  was 
passionate  and  vain,  and  less  attached  to 
her  husband  than  he  was  to  her. 

On  this  he  went  to  work. 

He  first  induced  her  to  believe  that  her 
husband  had  deserted  her,  and  then  brought 
her  under  the  notice  of  those  on  whom 
her  beauty  was  likely  to  make  a  strong 
impression.  With  Sir  Edward  Armytage 
the  scheme  succeeded ;  he  made  her  his 
mistress,  and,  knowing  that  she  was  a 
married  woman,  took  no  precautions  against 
the  possible  consequences  which  might  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  of  her  passing  as  his 
wife  in  Scotland. 
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The  consequences  were  such  as  the  wily 
Allan  had  anticipated.  Randolph  Living- 
stone wrote  to  him  in  bitter  grief  and  anger 
against  his  wife ;  he  also  wrote  a  letter  of 
defiance  and  reproach  to  Sir  Edward  Army- 
tage ;  but  soon  afterwards  on  his  death-bed, 
relenting  towards  one  whom  he  had  pas- 
sionately loved,  deeply  as  she  had  injured 
him,  and  unwilling  to  punish  his  innocent 
child,  he  wrote  again  to  his  brother,  adjur- 
ing him  to  seek  out,  and  save  from 
ruin  the  wife  who  had  deserted  him ;  and  he 
enclosed  a  letter  to  his  father,  bequeathing 
to  him  the  care  of  his  boy,  whom,  he 
doubted  not,  would,  under  such  cii'cum- 
stances,  be  acknowledged  as  heir  of  Carden- 
holm. 

But  the  voice  of  avarice  and  self-interest 
spoke  with  louder  tones  to  Allan  Livingstone, 
than    did    that    of  his    dead  brother.       He 
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suppressed  the  letter  to  his  father,  destroyed 
the  proofs  of  the  marriage,  and  felt  secure. 
Old  Mr.  Livingstone  shortly  afterwards 
died,  and  he  entered  upon  his  inherit- 
ance. 

He  did  not  know  of  his  brother's  letter 
to  Sir  Edward,  nor  that  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  had  traced  with  his  dying  hand  a 
few  affecting  words  to  his  wife,  beseeching 
her  to  quit  the  paths  of  wickedness,  and 
assuring  her  of  his  blessing  and  forgiveness  ; 
and  enclosing  an  attested  duplicate  of  their 
marriage-certificate.  He  referred  her  to  his 
brother,  for  information  as  to  his  wishes 
regarding  his  boy. 

A  sudden  fit  of  remorse  overwhelmed 
the  unhappy  woman.  She  quitted  Sir 
Edward's  protection,  and  was  not  heard  of 
again  for  years,  though  he  made  every 
search    for  her,   not   so  much  with    a  view 
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of  inducing  her  return,  as  from  a  desire 
to  provide  for  her.  He  was  not  a  heart- 
less profligate,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
pleasure. 

She  had,  however,  sought  out  her  brother- 
in-law^,  who,  after  upbraiding  her  with  her 
conduct  (he  had  worked  in  the  dark,  and 
she  did  not  suspect  him  of  ha\dng  laid  the 
snare  into  which  she  had  fallen),  told  her 
that  his  brother's  last  request  to  her  was, 
that  she  would  make  no  claim  on  the  name 
she  had  disgraced,  and  that  she  should 
relinquish  for  her  son,  as  he  did,  all  title  to 
the  inheritance  of  Cardenholm.  On  these 
terms  she  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  sum 
for  her  maintenance,  and  the  education  of 
the  boy  to  some  humble  profession. 

She  believed  him ;  and  in  that  hour  of 
temporary  penitence,  she  was  ready  to  make 
any    sacrifice ;     neither    had    her     maternal 
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affection  ever  been  strong  enough  to  make 
her  consider  her  boy's  interests,  when  she 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own. 

Her  repentance  was  not  lasting.  Im- 
providence and  turbulent  passions  plunged 
her  in  a  few  years  into  the  very  depths  of 
infamy ;  she  became  hardened  and  reckless, 
the  associate  of  thieves  and  profligates ;  and 
as  age  advanced,  covetousness  was  added  to 
her  other  vices,  less,  however,  for  the  love 
of  money  itself,  than  from  a  craving  after 
the  indulgences  which  it  can  command. 

It  was  about  twenty  years  after  her  dis- 
appearance from  Seaton  Armytage,  that 
Hudson  met  and  recognized  her  in  spite  of 
her  altered  appearance,  as  the  quondam 
mistress  of  Sir  Edward,  for  whom  years  had 
not  diminished  his  hatred. 

Edward  was  then  about  sixteen,  the  pride 
and  delight  of  his  father's  heart. 
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It  was  then  that  the  dark  scheme  of 
vengeance  suggested  itself  to  that  implacable, 
treacherous  spirit. 

He  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  a  Scotch  marriage  against  Sir  Edward, 
and  bring  this  abandoned  woman,  and  her 
half-idiot  son  to  reign  in  the  halls  of  Seaton 
Armytage.  He  was  not  aware  that  Anne 
Lomax  was  actually  the  wife  of  another 
man  at  the  time,  for  he  had  taken  the 
story  of  desertion,  as  a  mere  woman's 
invention  to  show  her  frailty.  When, 
however,  he  found  out  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  scheme  ; 
he  only  improved  upon  it.  Seeing  at  a 
glance  the  hold  which  the  possession  of  this 
secret  would  give  him  over  the  wealthy 
owner  of  Cardenholm,  he  determined  to 
make  use  of  it,  for  he  loved  power. 

He    instigated    his    tool    to    threaten    her 
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brother-in-law  with  the  declaration  of  her 
marriage,  and  when  Mr.  Livingstone  was 
driven  to  desperation,  Hudson  (under  the 
assumed  name  of  Hardman,  by  which  also 
he  was  known  to  the  woman  Lomax)  came 
forward  and  offered  to  extricate  him,  by 
producing  proofs  of  a  marriage  between 
his  brother's  wife  and  Sir  Edward  Armytage, 
which,  but  for  her  prior  marriage,  would 
be  incontestible.  Mr.  Livingstone  hesitated ; 
he  had  not  the  audacity  of  his  tempter,  and 
dreaded  a  possible  discovery.  Hardman 
pressed  him  close.  Either  Seaton  Armytage 
or  Cardenholm  must  acknowledge  Anne 
Lomax  as  mistress ;  which  should  it  be  ? 
Nothing  was  required  of  Mr.  Livingstone, 
but  silence ;  he  was  one  of  the  very  few 
that  could  invalidate  the  evidence  of  a 
marriage  with  Sir  Edward,  and  could  he  be 
required  to   come  forward  to  his  own  ruin  ? 
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and  was  not  Sir  Edward  Armytage  a 
seducer  and  a  profligate,  on  whom  it  was 
meet  that  condign  punishment  should  fall, 
instead  of  on  him,  the  virtuous  husband 
and  father,  and  on  his  innocent  children, 
who,  by  such  an  act  of  insanity  on  his  part, 
would  be  reduced  to  beggary. 

By  such  miserable  sophistries  did  revenge 
make  a  tool  of  avarice. 

Hudson,  among  manifold  accomplishments 
(as  clever  a  villain  he  was  as  ever  schemed), 
was  an  expert  copyist  of  any  handwriting  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  could  execute  his  master's 
signature  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  as  to  deceive 
Sir  Edward  himself.  Easy  it  was  for  him, 
therefore,  to  draw  out  an  acknowledgment  of 
marriage  ;  to  write  various  letters  addressed 
to  Lady  Armytage,  as  well  as  some  of  later 
date,  offering  bribes  to  secresy,  or  evading 
demands  for   large    sums   of  money.      The 
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dates  were  carefully  verified — the  letters  soiled 
and  stained — and  the  plot  was  ripe,  when  the 
neglected  son  of  Randolph  Livingstone  died. 

This  threw  the  bloodhound  out. 

Without  an  heir  to  bring  forward,  who 
should  supplant  the  idolized  only  son  ?  he 
were  baulked  of  half  his  vengeance,  and  his 
hold  over  Livingstone  gone  altogether. 

But  Joseph  Hudson  was  fertile  in  resources, 
and  before  long  a  youth  was  found,  bearing 
sufficient  resemblance  to  Sir  Edward  Army- 
tage  to  favour  the  assertion  that  he  was  his 
son,  yet  not  so  striking  as  to  excite  any 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Allan  Livingstone 
as  to  his  real  parentage.  But  as  the  latter 
had  never  set  eyes  on  his  unfortunate  nephew, 
there  was  not  much  fear  of  his  challenging 
the  identity. 

There  v^as  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
Lomax  to  consent  to  this  further  deception. 
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Hudson  had  inflamed  her  imagination  with 
pictures  of  the  luxuries  she  might  command 
as  mistress  of  Seaton  Armytage,  and  practised 
on  her  remorse  by  representing  it  to  her  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the 
memory  of  her  injured  husband  to  make  her 
seducer  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  Thus 
did  he  ply  her,  until  the  success  of  the  scheme 
became  a  necessary  excitement  to  the  wretched 
slave  of  sin. 

^yi  w^as  now  ready. 

But  Sir  Edward,  on  reading  the  letter 
from  Anne  Lomax,  claiming  him  as  her  hus- 
band, and  declaring  that  she  would  accept  of 
no  compromise  of  her  rights,  quietly  ob- 
served : 

"  This  is  a  mere  forger}',  I  can  take  my 
solemn  oath  I  never  signed  any  such  paper ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  I  have  the 
proofs  of  her  marriage  to  Randolph  Livingstone 
in  my  possession ;"  and  he  desired  Hudson  to 
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hand  him  a  certain  writing-case,  in  which  was 
deposited  Randolph  Livingstone's  letter  to  his 
wife,  which,  after  her  remorseful  flight  from 
Seaton  Armytage,  he  had  found  and  secured — 
not  from  any  idea  that  it  would  be  of  value  to 
himself,  but  rather  with  a  view  of  restoring  it 
to  her.  His  heart  was  touched  by  the  affect- 
ing language  in  which  it  was  couched,  and 
from  the  day  he  read  that  letter,  Sir  Edward 
Armytage  had  never  again  sinned  in  the  same 
sort.  She  was  not  his  first  victim,  bu|  she 
was  his  last;  nor  was  she,  perhaps,  fairly 
speaking,  a  victim,  for  she  was  as  much  the 
tempter  as  the  tempted. 

As  he  looked  up,  on  giving  this  order  to 
his  serv^ant,  he  was  struck  with  the  expression 
of  bitter  hatred  glaring  in  the  eyes  which 
were  bent  on  him,  which  quickly  passed  into 
one  of  baffled  rage  on  his  mention  of  Ran- 
dolph Livingstone. 

"  Hudson,"  said  he  quickly,  "  you  know 
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something  of  this — what  does  it  mean? 
Good  God  !  is  it  possible  ?  you  in  a  plot 
against  me  ?" 

Hudson  gnashed  his  teeth.  Either  he  lost 
his  self-possession,  or  he  felt  that  he  was 
already  unmasked.  Going  up  close  to  his 
master,  he  said : 

"  But  for  you,  Mary  Foster  would  have 
been  my  wife — and  what  is  she  now  ?"  And 
then  he  left  the  room. 

One  of  Hudson's  remarkable  qualities — 
he  might  have  been  a  valuable  character  if  he 
had  not  been  such  a  villain — one  of  his  re- 
markable qualities  was  his  promptitude  of 
thought  and  action,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  availed  himself  of  circumstances, 
even  those  apparently  adverse  to  his  views, 
and  bent  them  to  his  purpose,  so  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  were  made  for 
him. 
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It  SO  happened  that  Sir  Edward  at  this 
time  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout, 
which  kept  him  a  prisoner  to  his  room.  His 
wife  was  in  London  and  his  son  at  Oxford. 
Hudson  went  straight  to  the  Hbrary,  wrote  a 
note  to  the  druggist,  in  Sir  Edward's  hand, 
for  ten  grains  of  strychnine  to  poison  vermin, 
and  desired  one  of  the  grooms  to  ride  with  it 
immediately ;  he  added — 

"  You'd  better  tell  the  doctor  to  come  up 
in  the  morning,  Sam ;  for  I  don't  think  Sir 
Edward  is  well,  but  he  won't  let  me  send  for 
him  ;  just  tell  him  to  come  of  his  own  accord 
like." 

In  the  morning  Sir  Edward  Armytage  was 
dead. 

The  doctor,  on  his  way  to  the  Hall,  was 
met  by  a  groom,  riding  for  life  and  death,  to 
hasten  his  coming. 

The  counterfeited   grief  of  the   "faithful 
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servant,"  as  he  was  called  in  the  newspaper 
reports,  was  most  distressing  to  witness. 
None  but  the  Unseen  Eye  and  his  own  black 
heart  knew,  that  unconsciously — in  the  medi- 
cine which  was  placed  beside  him — had  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Edward  swallowed  the  deadly 
drug,  one  grain  of  which  freezes  the  spring  of 
life  at  its  source. 

There  was  an  inquest,  of  course,  and  then 
came  to  light  the  motive  for  self-destruction. 
Hudson's  evidence  went  to  prove  how  much 
troubled  in  mind  his  master  had  lately  been, 
especially  when  certain  letters  were  received, 
which  letters  were  all  found  in  one  particular 
drawer  in  his  writing-table,  opened  by  a  ring- 
key  which  Sir  Edward  always  wore.  He  also 
deposed  to  various  meetings  with  the  woman 
Lomax  (meetings  which  had  never  taken 
place ;)  and,  reluctantly,  with  much  evasion, 
admitted  his  knowledge  of  her  in  former  years. 
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Conceive  the  iron  hardness  of  heart  and 
nei*ves  which  could  enable  him,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  to  visit  the  room  where  his  victim  lay  a 
corpse  through  his  act,  and  there  perfect  his 
devilish  plan — the  very  key  I  spoke  of,  he 
must  have  taken  off  the  finger  of  the  lifeless 
hand,  and  replaced  where  it  had  served  his 
purpose. 

His  far-sightedness  too.  He  wrote  that 
letter  to  Edward  w'hich  the  poor  lad  reli- 
giously obeyed  as  his  father's  dying  com- 
mand. He  wrote  one  to  Lady  Elizabeth  full 
of  affection  and  remorse,  self-accusation  and 
entreaties  of  pardon.  He  addressed  one  to 
himself  charging  him  to  bear  witness  to  what 
he  knew  to  be  truth,  without  fear  or  affection 
— and  all  these  were  sealed  with  Sir  Edward's 
signet  ring. 

He  was  completely  successful,  only  his 
manner  of  giving  evidence,  which  told  on  the 
multitude,  excited  certain  doubts  in  the  mind 
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of  old  Adam,  who  had  always  distrusted  him, 
and  of  such  as  Mr.  Anstruther,  accustomed 
to  watch  and  weigh  evidence  with  a  critical 
eye.  But  even  their  doubts  only  amounted 
to  this,  that  he  was  not  so  anxious  to  conceal 
the  truth  as  he  would  have  it  thought.  No 
one  doubted  that  it  was  truth  ;  and  although 
it  soon  began  to  be  rumoured,  that  if  poor  Sir 
Edward  had  not  lost  heart,  he  might  have 
found  means  to  silence  Lomax  and  her  son — 
suspicion  never  for  a  moment  pointed  to  the 
faithful  Hudson. 

He  left  Seaton  Armytage  immediately, 
declining  an  excellent  situation  in  a  noble- 
man's family,  because  he  could  not  bear, 
he  said,  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  when,  within  a  year  afterwards,  accounts 
of  his  death  were  received,  his  sister,  accom- 
panied by  a  lawyer's  letter,  transmitting  to 
her  the  amount  of  his  savings,  and  various 
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articles  of  property,  easily  recognised  as  his, 
no  one  doubted  of  his  death,  and  he  was 
spoken  of  as  an  instance  of  devoted  attach- 
ment. 

To  Edward  he  bequeathed  his  watch,  with 
his  humble  duty,  begging  him  to  accept  what 
had  been  the  gift  of  his  dear  master,  which 
he  only  parted  with  in  death.  The  letter 
was  traced  in  feeble  characters,  as  by  a 
failing  hand. 

Edward,  with  whom  Hudson  had  never 
been  a  favourite,  was  smitten  with  self- 
reproach  for  not  having  valued  him  more. 

Edward  had  not  liked  him,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  positively  disliked  him.  It  was 
the  instinctive  recoil  of  ingenuous,  noble 
natures  from  treacherous  villany,  though 
concealed. 

This  distrust  of  Hudson,  on  the  part  of 
Lady   Elizabeth,   was   the   only   subject    on 
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which  she  and  Sir  Edward  ever  had  a 
difference,  for  their  married  life  had  been 
very  happy. 

A  severe  illness  had  brought  him  almost  to 
the  grave  not  long  after  the  disappearance  of 
Anne  Lomax.  He  rose  from  his  sick  bed 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man ;  and  his  mar- 
riage two  years  afterwards  to  an  amiable, 
high-minded  w^oman  had  developed  a  great 
improvement  in  his  character. 

But  neither  repentance  nor  amendment 
could  undo  the  past,  or  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  his  sin  from  extending  in  an 
ever-widening  circle.  The  stone  had  been 
cast  which  troubled  the  waters  of  his  life, 
and  lives  dearer  than  his  own. 

Despair !  death  !  crimes  of  blackest  dye  I 
— what  did  not  that  sin  bring  in  its  train  ! 
Oh,  think  ol'  tliis !  you  who  deem  such  sin 
but  youthful  folly — a  light  offence — a  venial 
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error.  Is  it  a  light  offence  to  betray  the 
innocent  ?  Is  it  a  venial  error  to  destroy 
an  immortal  soul  ?  You  may  live  to  re- 
pent, and  be  forgiven ;  but  can  you  insure 
repentance  or  forgiveness  to  her  who  was 
the  victim  of  your  unholy  passion  ? 

Sir  Edward  Armytage  repented ;  but  that 
did  not  save  his  wife  from  a  broken  heart, 
his  son  from  a  ruined  fortune,  himself  from 
a  dishonoured  grave.  Worse  than  all,  it 
did  not  save  the  partners  of  his  sin  from 
lives  of  infamy  and  death-beds  of  despair, 
or  his  destroyer  from  the  crime  of  Cain. 
Destroyer  and  destroyed ! — his  enemy  was 
his  victim  too^ — the  victim  of  that  sin  in 
which  its  enmity  took  its  rise. 

But,  you  will  say,  such  consequences  do 
not  always,  or  often,  result  from  such  a 
cause.  Perhaps  not.  We  do  not  know. 
But    again,   I    could    tell  a  yet  darker  tale. 
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And  take  this  word  of  warning :  "  Be  sure 
thy  sin  will  find  thee  out,"  here  or  here- 
after.    Well  for  those  who  suffer  here. 

Hudson  was  well  aware  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's aversion,  and  repaid  it  with  hatred. 
It  was  an  additional  drop  of  sweetness  in  his 
draught  of  vengeance  that  she  was  to  be 
humbled  to  the  dust.  Humbled  to  the  dust 
indeed  she  was,  poor-  lady  !  for  she  died  of 
a  broken  heart. 

He  who  suffered  most  and  longest  fi*om 
this  wicked  plot  was  the  only  one  of  the 
victims  who  w^as  not  the  object  of  Hudson's 
hatred.  Young  Edward,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  had  saved  his,  by  plunging  after 
him  into  a  swollen  river ;  and  if  he  could 
have  wrung  the  parent's  heart  by  any  other 
means,  perhaps — perhaps,  I  say — he  might 
have  spared  the  son.  As  it  was,  however, 
their  idolatry   of  the    noble  boy   sealed    his 
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doom  in  their  own,  but  beyond  this  Hudson 
would  not  pursue  him.  You  may  remember 
how  he  insisted  on  Lord  Glenruth's  acceding 
to  Basil's  proposition  regarding  the  settle- 
ment on  Grace.  This  was  prompted  by  a 
lingering  touch  of  humanity,  willing  to  make 
some  poor  reparation  for  injuries  inflicted  on 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  guiltless. 

So  well  laid  were  his  plans,  and  so 
careful  had  he  been  to  obtain  possession  of 
every  proof  that  could  have  betrayed  him, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  the  story  would 
ever  have  come  to  light,  but  for  Lord  Glen- 
ruth's death-bed  repentance,  urged  by  the 
entreaties  and  prayers  of  his  son.  Some 
words  uttered  in  delirium  had  aroused  Basil's 
attention,  and  the  distress  of  mind  under 
which  his  father  was  evidently  sufl^ering  in- 
creased his  suspicions ;  he  never  left  his 
bedside,    and    while    he    soothed    him    with 
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affectionate  ministrations,  he  besought  him 
to  cast  the  burthen  off  his  mind,  and  at 
length  he  was  successful. 

Successful  in  what  ? 

In  the  entire  destruction  of  his  own 
worldly  prospects. 

He  immediately  secured  aU  his  father's 
papers,  but  was  careful  not  to  say  or  do 
anything  w^hich  could  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  Mr.  Hardman ;  and  for  once,  the  arch- 
deceiver  was  deceived.  He  thought  that 
Basil,  if  he  knew  anything,  would  now, 
that  he  tasted  the  sweets  of  possession,  be 
as  unwilling  as  his  father  was  to  resign 
them;  and  felt  that  he  still  kept  the  ke}^ 
of  the  Cardenholm  coffers. 

And  he  was  hugging  himself  on  the 
success  of  his  career,  when  he  was  arrested. 

The  evidence  was  so  clear,  that  a  verdict 
was  returned  by  the  jury  without   retiring, 
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and  a  fresh  indictment  was  made  out  against 
Joseph  Hudson  for  murder,  the  order  for 
strychnine  being  laid  open  to  the  same 
suspicion  of  forgery  as  had  been  proved 
against  the  other  documents.  Before  he 
died  (for  he  anticipated  the  executioner) 
he  made  the  confession  from  which  1  have 
been  able  to  give  so  distinct  a  narrative  of 
the  whole,  but  he  expressed  neither  fear  or 
pity,  shame  or  remorse;  only  he  was  glad 
the  villain  who  turned  approver,  was  going 
across  the  water. 


Basil  meanwhile  had  quitted  Cardenholm 
with  his  sister,  having  persuaded  Lady 
Glenruth  to  take  the  younger  children  abroad. 
He  had  lost  rank,  and  home,  and  fortune ; 
but  all  this,  dearly  as  he  loved  Cardenholm, 
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was  as  nothing  compared  to  his  grief  for 
his  unworthy  father.  It  was  that  broke 
poor  Basil's  heart. 


The  first  thing  Colonel  Heron  did,  when 
the  fact  of  Sir  Richard's  real  birth  came 
out,  was  to  go  to  Basil  with  this  intelligence, 
and  bid  him  return  to  the  home  he  had 
loved  so  dearly.  Colonel  Heron  had  been 
sorely  divided  between  satisfaction  in  the 
conviction  of  Hardman,  and  commiseration 
for  Basil,  whose  noble  conduct  he  had  no 
words  to  characterise.  Had  poor  Edward 
lived,  joy  would  have  been  in  the  ascendant, 
but  the  success  which  had  come  too  late 
for  him,  only  made  his  loss  more  bitter, 
if  possible,  to  his  old  friend.  To  do  for 
Basil,    therefore,    what     Basil    had    enabled 

N  2 
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him  to  do,  though  vainly,  for  Edward,  was 
a  consolation  to  the  kind-hearted  old  Colonel. 
But  here  again  it  was  too  late,  Basil 
never  saw  Cardenholm  again. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Nor  the  stormy  winter's  rages. 
Thou  thy  heavy  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages." 

CYMBELINE. 

Basil  had  taken  a  small  place  suited  to 
his  now  reduced  fortune,  where  he  proposed 
making  a  home  for  his  sister ;  as  Lady 
Glenruth  preferred  remaining  abroad,  and 
where,  had  it  pleased  God  to  spare  him, 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  peace  of  a  clear 
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conscience,  and  the  calm  of  a  heart  upright 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  But  happi- 
ness on  earth  poor  Basil  could  never  know  ; 
his  trials  had  been  very  great,  some  of  them, 
known  only  to  himself,  and  the  struggles 
he  had  latterly  gone  through  had  told  on 
his  feeble  frame.  Yet  he  never  complained 
of  illness,  and  perhaps  felt  no  bodily  pain ; 
and  his  appearance,  always  delicate,  betokened 
no  change.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  had 
any  forwarning  of  his  fate,  for  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  telling  her  that  he  was  now  ready 
to  receive  her,  reached  her  by  the  same  post 
as  that  which  conveyed  the  tidings  of  his 
death.  The  slender  thread  snapped  very 
suddenly  at  last,  it  was  a  marvel  that  it  had 
held  together  so  long. 

His  death  was  lonely,  as  his  life  had  been. 
On  a  calm  Sabbath  evening,  returning  home 
from    church,  he  had    apparently   sat  down 
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to  rest  by  the  side  of  a  woodland  path.  It 
was  the  faintness  of  death  which  had  over- 
taken him,  for  when  his  servants,  alarmed 
by  his  protracted  absence,  went  out  to  seek 
him,  they  found  only  "  the  tenantless  clay." 
His  head  was  resting  as  if  in  slumber,  against 
the  trunk  of  a  weeping  birch  tree,  and  his 
little  dog,  sole  watcher  by  his  death-bed, 
sat  gazing  wistfully  in  the  face  of  its  beloved 
master,  waiting  for  the  kindly  glance  of 
those  eyes  which  were  closed  for  evermore. 

Colonel  Heron,  who,  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  had  lost  not  an  hour  in  setting  forth 
to  acquaint  Basil  with  the  discovery  of  his 
supposed  cousin's  real  birth,  arrived  at 
Newton  a  few  hours  after  the  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat,  which  he  fondly  hoped  to 
have  gladdened  with  good  tidings.  He  was 
quite  overcome.  It  was  a  revival  of  his 
grief  for  Edward,  if  that  could  be  said  ever 
to  have  slept ;  and  as  he  turned  away  from 
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the  bed  where  lay  all  that  remained  of  Basil 
Livingstone,  he  felt  once  more  how  vainly 
he  had  toiled,  how  worthless  was  the  victory 
he  had  gained.  A  stranger  was  to  enter 
on  the  inheritance,  for  which  there  had 
been  so  much  sin  and  suffering,  and  the 
noble  spirit  w^hich  had  sacrificed  more  than 
life  for  truth  and  justice  sake,  had  paid 
that  forfeit  too,  just  when  some  compensation 
was  about  to  be  awarded  him.  But  again 
as  he  looked  on  the  dead  face,  wearing  an 
aspect  of  such  perfect  peace,  so  different 
from  the  sorrowful  expression  which  had 
marked  it  when  last  he  had  looked  upon 
that  face  in  life.  Colonel  Heron  felt  that 
recompense  and  reward  are  dealt  by  a  Higher 
than  human  wisdom,  and  that  shame  and 
sorrow  could  no  longer  touch  him,  who  had 
so  keenly  felt  their  stings  on  earth. 
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Only  servants  were  in  the  house — attached 
and  faithful — as  were  all  who  had  ever 
served  Basil ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  friend,  Colonel  Heron  at  once  resolved 
to  await  Anne's  arrival,  and  offer  her  his 
services  in  any  way  in  which  they  could 
be  available. 

But  before  Anne  arrived,  another  friend 
had  hastened  to  offer  help  and  sympathy, 
and  if  it  might  be,  consolation,  when  she 
alighted  from  her  long,  sad  journey.  Grace's 
gentle  arms  received  her — Grace's  sweet  voice 
was  lifted  up  in  prayer  for  her,  and  together 
they  knelt  beside  the  coffin,  which  on  the 
morrow  was  to  be  borne  to  the  grave. 

Poor  Anne  !  she  could  not  realise  her 
bereavement,  so  sudden  had  been  the 
stroke;  and  when  they  came  to  close  the 
coffin-lid,  Grace  had  almost  to  force  her 
away.     She  was  hardly  to  be  dissuaded  from 
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accompanying  the  funeral  to  Cardenholm ; 
where  according  to  his  known  wish,  Basil's 
remains  were  to  be  laid  beside  those  of  his 
father;  only  the  exhaustion  of  grief  and 
fatigue  overpowered  her.  She  fell  into  a 
heavy  sleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  the 
evening.  Grace  was  sitting  watching  her, 
and  when  the  burst  of  grief  which  followed 
that  first  sad  awaking  was  subsided,  she  said, 
tenderly  : 

"  You  must  come  home  with  me,  dearest 
Anne,  it  was  his  wish.  I  promised  Basil  I 
would  be  your  sister  if  he  were  taken  from 
you." 

So  soothingly  she  spoke  to  her,  so  lovingly 
of  Basil,  with  such  sorrow  for  his  loss,  that 
Anne  clung  to  her,  and  yielded  to  her  gentle 
guidance.  So  they  returned  together  to 
Glenruth. 
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"  Is  there  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sor- 
row ?"  seems  the  natural  cry  of  the  human 
heart,  when  quivering  under  the  stroke  of 
chastisement.  Each  one  called  to  pass 
through  the  fire  of  affliction  thinks  the 
furnace  has  been  heated  "  one  seven  times 
more  "  for  him. 

And  so  it  was  with  Anne;  she  thought 
no  love  could  be  so  strong  as  that  which  had 
bound  her  to  her  brother,  no  grief  so  deep 
as  that  with  which  she  mourned  him. 
There  was  much  of  rebellious  feeling 
mingled  \^dth  it  at  first,  doubtless — though 
Anne's  was  a  most  pious  mind,  and  a  most 
tender  heart — but  strength  is  not  given  in 
the  same  measure  to  all,  though  all  need  to 
seek  it. 

She  could  not  fbr  a  long  time  acquiesce  in 
the  decree  which  had  appointed  so  joyless  a 
lot  for  her  beloved  brother,  and  now  had 
taken  him  from  her. 
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*'  Oh  !  why  was  he  so  tried,  he  who  was 
so  pure,  so  good,  sinless  as  a  child,  why  was 
he  made  to  suffer  ?" 

Grace  did  not,  as  many  would  have  done, 
chide  poor  Anne  for  her  murmurings ;  she 
let  her  sorrow  have  its  way,  gently  soothing 
her,  and  bidding  her  think  of  his  happi- 
ness. 

"  His  was  a  life  of  trial  here,  and  must 
ever  have  been  so.  Now  it  is  one  of  perfect 
peace,    would  you  caU  him  back  ?" 

"  Oh  !  but  if  he  had  been  spared,  his  life 
would  have  been  happier,  we  would  have 
gone  back  to  our  home  again,  and  he  would 
have  been  happy  there." 

Grace  shook  her  head,  she  knew  the  loss 
of  Cardenholm  had  not  been  Basil's  sorest 
trial.  But  Anne  was  happily  ignorant  of  a 
great  deal,  that  had  she  known,  it  would  have 
added  shame  to  grief. 

^'  Oh  Grace,  how  he  felt  for  you  having  to 
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leave  Glenruth,  and  now  you  are  here  again, 
and  he  is  in  his  grave.  O  !  my  brother,  my 
dear  brother,"  she  cried  with  a  burst  of 
weeping ;  "  you  were  all  in  all  to  me — it  was 
hard — hard  that  we  should  be  parted." 

"  Hush  !  dear  Anne  !  hush  !"  said  Grace's 
low,  sweet  voice,  "we  must  not  call  our 
Father's  will  a  hard  one." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  is  wrong  of  me,  and  I 
do  try  not  to  murmur ;  but  I  cannot  help 
it.  O,  Grace,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  have  given  all  the  love  of  a  life-time  to 
one  being,  and  that  your  own  brother,  and 
then  to  lose  him." 

Grace  sighed. 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  have  been  greatly  tried ; 
forgive  me,  but  my  heart  is  broken !" 

Thus  would  she  mourn  ;  poor  Anne  !  her 
own  tears  blinded  her,  she  could  not  see 
that  other  eyes  were  as  dim  with  weeping. 
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She  knew,  and  often  acknowledged  that 
Grace  had  been  sorely  tried,  and  that  her 
patience  was  very  beautiful;  but,  then  her 
heart  would  whisper :  "  Her  nature  is  dif- 
ferent from  mine — all  have  not  the  same 
strong  feelings." 

And  Grace,  who  could  sympathise  with 
all,  sympathised  even  with  the  selfishness  of 
Anne's  grief. 

She  knew  there  had  been  a  time,  when 
her  heart  too  had  cried  out  in  its  agony  : 
"  Is  there  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  ?" 
nay,  that  still  that  cry  would  rise  up  from 
the  depths  of  her  soul ;  but  never  by  her 
fellow-creatures  and  feEow-sufferers  did  she 
let  it  be  heard. 

She  dared  not  indulge  her  sorrow  as 
Anne  did ;  had  she,  like  her,  sat  down  to 
muse  and  mourn  over  days  departed,  she 
would  soon  have  been  unfitted  for  earth,  and 
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it  is  not  by  becoming  unfit  for  earth,  that 
the  soul  is  made  more  meet  for  heaven. 

Grace  would  listen  to  the  widow's  fond  remi- 
niscences of  her  husband's  dying  bed,  without 
saying  "  that  consolation  was  denied  to  me ;" 
she  would  weep  with  the  bereaved  mother 
by  her  baby's  grave,  nor  say  to  the  mourner 
"  be  thankful  that  you  may  come  here  to 
weep."  God  only  knew  what  agonising 
pictures  of  the  red  battle  plain,  and  the 
rolling  sea,  rose  up  before  her  then. 

It  was  not  without  strong  and  ceaseless 
endeavour  she  had  attained  that  calmness 
which  Anne  called  her  nature. 


Anne  had  been  at  Glenruth  about  two 
months  when  she  heard  of  the  dangerous 
illness    of    her   little  brother    Algernon,    on 
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which  she  immediately  set  out  for  Carden- 
holm  ;  for  although  between  her  and  her  step- 
mother there  existed  no  great  congeniality, 
sickness  and  sorrow  were  ever  sufficient  to 
call  forth  Anne's  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
And  Grace  encouraged  her  to  go,  for  she 
thought  it  would  not  only  take  her  mind  off 
her  absorbing  grief,  but  would  draw  the 
bonds  of  affection  closer  between  her  and 
her  young  sisters — she  thought  it  so  sad 
they  should  grow  up  in  estrangement  from 
her. 

So  Grace  was  left  alone  again,  and  still 
there  came  no  tidings  of  the  '  Cornwall,'  save 
vague  rumours  of  storm  and  shipwreck. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Night  is  the  time  to  weep, 
To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory,  where  sleep, 
The  joys  of  other  years, 
Hopes  that  were  angels  at  their  birth. 
But  perished  young,  like  things  of  earth." 

MONTGOMERY. 

"  Break,  break,  break 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones  thou  sea, 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead, 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

*•  The  stately  ships  go  down 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill. 
But,  oh !  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

TENNYSON. 

On  just  such  an  evening  as  I  attempted 
to     describe     in    an    early    chapter  of   this 
VOL.    III.  o 
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history  was  Grace  sitting  alone,  in  the  self- 
same room.  The  golden  sunset  —  the 
roseate  glow  had  been  quenched  in  dark- 
ness, and  now  under  the  pale  moon,  the 
valley  lay  still  and  cold.  She  thought  of 
that  evening — one  of  the  most  vividly  re- 
membered of  her  life,  great  as  had  been 
its  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
That  year,  it  was  just  six  years  ago,  had 
seen  the  sunset  of  her  happy  youth.  How 
true  had  been  the  omen  !  For  now,  after 
a  season  of  thick  darkness,  hfe  had  become 
to  her  calm  and  cold,  as  that  of  one  to 
whom  death  had  done  its  worst.  She  had 
nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear,  as  regarded 
herself;  that  is  to  say.  For  others,  her 
loving  heart  could  still  both  feel  and  fear, 
but  it  was  as  the  angels  may  mourn  or  be 
joyful,  over  those  unto  whom  they  can 
minister,  but  whose  lot  they  cannot  share. 
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"  It  will  be  a  long  night,  but  the  day- 
break must  come  at  last,  the  dawn  of  a 
better  morning ;"  this  was  her  comfort. 

She  had  sat  for  an  hour  thus,  listening 
to  the  murmur  of  the  river  flowing  by, 
and  the  distant  boom  of  the  waves  breaking 
on  the  headlands  of  the  bay,  which  in  that 
still  night  she  heard  distinctly,  it  always 
seemed  to  her  to  be  singing  the  dirge  of 
her  dead. 

As  she  listened,  it  seemed  to  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  to  be  calling  to  her, 
and  her  poor  heart  answered : 

"  Give  back,  give  back  my  dead,  oh,  sea ! 
Mustlnever  see  them  more?  nevermore!  nevermore!" 

There  were  times  when  the  deep  still 
ocean  of  her  grief  was  stirred  up  into 
great  waves,  and  overwhelmed  her. 

It  was  then  as  if  a  thick  cloud  shut  out 
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the  moonlight,  and  she  was  again  in  a 
horror  of  great  darkness.  A  cloud  was 
passing  now.  She  hid  her  face  on  her 
folded  arms,  and  wept  and  prayed,  and 
wrestled  with  her  agony. 

Poor  broken  heart ! 

There  was  another  sound  than  that  of  the 
sea,  coming  up  on  the  night  breeze,  now 
nearer  and  more  distinct  —  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  and  rapid  wheels,  and  presently 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  a  carriage  swept 
round  the  avenue,  turned  into  the  court,  and 
the  door-bell  echoed  through  the  silent  house. 

There  is  always  something  alarming  in 
an  unexpected  arrival  at  night. 

Grace  was  startled. 

"  What  can  this  be  ?  Some  evil  tidings 
of  the  '  Cornwall,'  or  he  has  arrived  without 
Francis.  Poor  Magdalen  !"  this  was  her 
first  thought. 
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In  the  hall  she  met  Lady  Carysford, 
who,  as  she  embraced  her,  hastened  to  say  : 

"Do  not  be  frightened,  my  dear  child, 
by  my  coming  at  this  unseasonable  hour. 
I  was  anxious  to  give  you  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  'Cornwall's'  arrival,  and  to 
prepare  you,"  she  added,  "  to  see  Francis 
and  Magdalen  on  Friday." 

Lady  Carysford  felt  the  hand  she  held 
tremble  and  turn  cold. 

"  Then  he  is  safe,  thank  God  !  Shall  I 
see  them  on  Friday  ?  That  is  kind,  indeed, 
to  come  so  soon  ;  but  his  mother — " 

"  Lady  Livingstone  wrote  to  beg  they 
would  come  first  to  you,  if  you  luished  it. 
Being  assured  of  his  safety,  she  is  satisfied 
to  wait  a  few  days,  and  let  him  know  your 
wishes.     I  am  to  write  to  Carlisle." 

"  Dear,  kind  Aunt  Livingstone !  and  he 
is  well,  dear  Francis  ?'' 
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"  In  the  way  to  be  so,  J  hope ;  his  health 
has  improved  during  the  voyage,  but  he 
is  shattered  somewhat,  poor  fellow." 

"  Dear  Magdalen  !  she  must  be — "  Grace 
could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  She  thinks  much  of  you,  my  dear  child, 
and  prays  that  you  may  be  comforted  by 
what  Francis  will  have  to  tell  you." 

"Oh!  yes,  I  shaU !  I  shall!  but  just 
at  first,  it  brings  it  all  back  again  !" 

"  My  poor,  poor  child !  lift  up  your  heart 
to  God,  and  pray  for  strength,  for,  indeed, 
you  will  need  it  much." 

They  sat  silent  awhile,  then  Grace  said : 

"  You  have  come  all  this  long  journey  in 
haste  for  my  sake,  and  I  am  forgetting  how 
much  you  must  need  rest." 

She  rang  to  order  a  room  to  be  prepared, 
and  tea.  Lady  Carysford  took  a  cup  of  tea, 
but  she   did  not  appear  incHned    to   go  to 
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bed.  At  last  Grace  almost  forced  her  to  go. 
But  very  early  in  the  morning,  Lady  Carys- 
ford  came  into  Grace's  room. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  could  not  sleep,  and 
I  thought  you  might  be  wakeful  too." 

She  was  right.  Grace  had  risen,  and 
was  reading  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp  : 
she  had  been  praying  for  hours. 

"  Grace,"  said  Lady  Carysford,  "  you 
dread  what  is  before  you  ?" 

''  I  dread  it ;  but  I  earnestly  desire  it." 
"Pray  for  strength,  dear  child,   pray  for 
strength." 

"  I  have — I  do  !  I  know  it  will  be 
given." 

"  God  grant  it !  You  have  borne  sorrow 
very  patiently,  dear  child." 

"Ah!  not  patiently.  I  have  borne  it 
because  I  must.  We  must  be  stiU ;  we 
cannot  struggle  under  a  great  load ;  but  my 
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heart  rebels  so  often.  Ah,  dear,  dear  friend ! 
it  is  sometimes  too  hard  for  me." 

"  You  have  sometimes  wished  to  die, 
Grace  ?" 

"  Sometimes  the  wish  would  come,"  said 
she,  looking  up  so  meekly.  "  I  know  it  is 
wTong,  and  I  do  not  ask  to  die.  I  feel  that 
I  am  to  live.  My  life  is  very  strong — too 
strong  for  grief  to  kill." 

"  Grief  does  not  often  kill ;  the  human 
heart  can  bear  a  great  load  of  grief:  I 
often     wonder    if    it    could    bear    as    much 

joy." 

"  Once,"  said  Grace,  and  her  voice 
trembled,  "  once  my  cup  was  full  of  happi- 
ness to  overflowing—as  full  as  now  it  is  of 
sorrow." 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  but  I  am  talking  of  joy 
dispelling  grief,  as  grief  obscures  joy.  You 
would  scarcely   have  strength  to  bear  such 
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happiness  now  ;  yet  it  must  be  wisely 
ordered." 

"  Happiness  now !"  Grace  repeated ;  "  that 
is  over  for  me." 

"  I  mean  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate 
how  any  one  should  bear  the  transition  from 
grief  to  joy,  as  we  every  day  see  they  can, 
and  do,  bear  the  transition  from  joy  to  grief; 
and  yet  such  things  have  been." 

Grace  only  sighed,  and  presently  said  : 

"  Dear  Magdalen !  how  does  she  bear  her 
happiness  ?" 

"Very  much  as  you  would,  dear  child, 
with  a  most  thankful  heart;  but  the  last 
few  weeks  have  been  very  trying.  We 
were  beginning  to  lose  hope,  even  I,  who 
am  of  a  hopeful  nature,  as  you  know\" 

"  I  was  very  anxious ;  but  I  did  not 
know  the  ship  had  been  so  long  over- 
due." 
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"  Nearly  a  month.  I  think  poor  Mag- 
dalen had  almost  given  up  hope — at  times 
quite,  I  should  say — so  you  may  imagine 
what  her  feelings  are  now." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Carysford !  Lady  Carysford !" 
said  poor  Grace,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Lady  Carysford's  quick  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels. 

"  O !  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant 
such  happiness  to  you,  my  child !" 

Grace  looked  up  wonderingly.  Lady 
Carysford  repeated : 

"  I  would  there  might  be  such  happiness, 
for  you  !" 

'^  Oh,  dear  friend  !  not  for  me.  The  sea 
may  spare  the  living,  but  it  will  not  give  up 
the  dead." 

"  My  dear,  dear  child  !  pray  for  strength, 
for  you  will  need  it  sorely.     Grace,  my  child. 
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'  Women  have  received  their  dead  raised  to 
life.'  " 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  she  heard  a 
footstep. 

Grace  started  up,  and  looked  at  her  frimd 
with  dilated  eyes. 

"  My  dear,  dear  child,  be  strong !  be 
calm  !  Your  husband — your  husband  is  not 
dead  ! — look  there  !" 

And  Grace  fell  lifeless  on  her  husband's 
breast. 

It  was  a  long,  death-like  swoon,  and  when 
she  awoke,  bright  sunshine  was  streaming 
round  her,  and  she  thought  she  was  in 
Heaven,  for  his  eyes  were  gazing  into  hers ; 
but  they  were  full  of  overflowing  tears, 
and  then  she  knew  she  was  still  on 
earth. 

Was  it  only  a  dream  of  Heaven  ? 
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It  was  a  blessed  reality. 

Magdalen  was  with  Lady  Carysford  at 
Audley  Court,  when  John  came  down  to 
tell  them  that  the  '  Cornwall '  was  tele- 
graphed coming  up  Channel ;  and  would 
land  her  passengers  at  Portsmouth.  Within 
an  hour,  they  were  on  their  way  thither. 
John  begged  Lady  Carysford  to  accompany 
them,  for  he  was  nervous  about  Magdalen, 
on  whose  health  and  spirits  the  protracted 
anxiety  of  the  last  six  months,  following  so 
quickly  upon  her  long  attendance  on  Lady 
Daventry,  had  told  severely. 

The  '  Cornwall '  had  been  nearly  given 
up,  rumours  were  brought  of  several  wrecks 
in  a  hurricane  off  the  Isle  of  France,  about 
the  time  she  must  have  been  in  those 
latitudes,  and  she  had  not  been  heard  of 
since.  Even  Lady  Carysford,  as  she  told 
Grace,  was  losing  hope. 
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They  reached  Portsmouth.  The  '  Corn- 
wall' was  not  in  sight;  but  next  morning 
at  day-break,  John  came  to  Magdalen's 
door. 

"  The  *  Cornwall'  has  anchored,  I  am  going 
off." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Magdalen 
quickly,  "  I  am  quite  ready,  you  see." 

She  had  lain  down  without  undressing. 

"  No,  no,  dear,  you  stay  quietly  here,  I 
will  bring  him  back  within  an  hour,  go 
to  Lady  Carysford's  room,  and  wait  there." 

She  looked  wdstfuUy  at  him. 

"  Indeed  it  will  be  best,  dear,  the  ship 
will  be  full  of  people,  he  will  like  best  to 
meet  you  here." 

"  I  know  you  are  right,  John,  then  go 
at  once,  I  will  wait." 

"That  is  a  dear,  good  Magdalen,  God 
bless  you,  dear." 
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He  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  hastened 
off. 

The  first  person  he  saw  on  board  was 
Edward  Armytage's  old  servant,  busied  about 
some  boxes  on  which  John  observed  his 
brother's  name. 

"  How  is  Colonel  Livingstone,  Ben- 
nett ?" 

"  He's  much  better,  Sir,  a'most  well  now, 
my  master  thinks." 

"  Your  master,  Bennett  ?  who  is  your 
master  ?  are  you  not  in  Colonel  Livingstone's 
service  ?" 

"  I  am  Captain  Armytage's  servant,  Sir," 
said  the  man,  touching  his  cap,  '•  I  thought 
you  knew  me,  Sir." 

"  Captain  Armytage  alive  !  Good  God  !  is 
this  possible." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  we  didn't  think  he'd  ever 
have  seen  England  again,  even  when  we  got 
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him  on  board,  but  from  that  day  he  mended. 
Here's  the  Captain  himself,  Sir." 

John  turned  and  saw  Edward  Armytage 
pale  and  thin,  indeed,  and  bearing  traces  of 
recent  suffering,  but  a  living  man. 

*'  My  dear  Ned,  who  ever  thought  to 
see  you  again,"  cried  John  grasping  his 
friends  hands  fervently,  "  thank  God  for 
this." 

"  You  did  not  expect  me  to  reach  Eng- 
land," said  Edward,  "  and — what — how — - 
my  w^fe,  Livingstone  ?" 

"  Expect  you !  we  heard  of  your  death 
twice  over.  She  is  well,  quite  well  in  health, 
Armytage,  of  course  in  great  distress,  but 
she  has  borne  it  like  a  saint." 

"  She  thinks  I  am  dead,"  repeated  Edward, 
"  well,"  added  he,  "  I  have  been  as  near  it 
as  a  man  could  be,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  honest   fellow,  Bennett,   1  should  have 
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been  buried,  and  it  is  his  nursing  and  your 
kind  brother's  that  has  kept  me  alive,  by 
God's  mercy.  Come  and  see  Frank,  I  got 
him  to  stay  below,  till  we  were  all  ready 
to  go  ashore." 

"  Tell  me  how  he  is  Ned,  has  he  been  ill  ? 
his  wife  is  at  Portsmouth  waiting  for  him, 
and  she  is  terribly  anxious  poor  thing — we 
thought  the  ship  was  lost." 

"  We  had  a  heavy  gale,  wliich  drove  us 
out  of  oui'  course,  and  a  fortnight's  calm  on  the 
Line.  Frank  was  very  ill  then,  but  he  is 
better,  much  better  now^,  all  he  wants  is 
quiet  and  good  nursing." 

"  Well  he'U  get  that  now." 


"My  dear  old  fellow  !" 
"  Well  Jack  !" 
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as  jolly  as  possible.  My  mother  is  pretty 
well,  and  Kathie  too.  You  know  we've  all 
been  in  an  awful  fright  about  you;  the 
agents  thought  the  ship  had  gone  down." 

"  We  had  a  very  slow  passage,  and  just 
missed  a  hurricane  that  did  a  deal  of  mis- 
chief. Well,  here  we  are  in  England  again, 
Ned ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  fellow 
Jack  ?  you  would  hardly  expect  to  see  him 
in  such  good  case,  even  from  my  last  letter 
from  Bombay." 

"  Expect  to  see  him  in  good  case  !  why 
Frank,  we  thought  he  was  dead.'" 

"  You  don't  mean  it — surely  I  told  you 
the  doctors  had  hopes,  if  he  could  only  be 
got  on  board  ship,  and  he  had  rallied 
during  the  last  week  at  Bombay." 

"  We  never  got  that  letter.  There  were 
several  mail  boxes  lost  that  month ;  and  then 
we  heard  of   his   death  by  a  ship  that  spoke 
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tlie  '  Cornwall '  within  a  week's  sail  of 
Bombay." 

"  What  an  unlucky  chance  !  Then  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  poor  Grace  believes 
him  to  be  dead." 

"  Of  course  she  does ;  what  an  angel  that 
creature  is  Frank,  she  has  never  uttered  a 
complaint,  though  her  heart  was  quite 
broken;  I  hope  to  God  this  joy  won't  kill 
her." 

Edward  had  been  sitting  silent,  his  heart 
was  very  full,  it  w^as  such  a  strange  feeling 
to  be  received  as  one  actually  from  the 
dead. 

"  Then  she  is  not  here,  of  course,"  he 
said  at  last  as  they  got  on  shore ;  "I  had 
better  not  go  to  the  hotel  with  you,  I  should 
startle  Mrs.  Livingstone." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  come  Ned,  Lady 
Carysford  is  there,  and  w^e  must  consult  her 
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as  to  how  we  are  to  break  this  good  news  to 
Grace." 

"  And  Grace,  where  is  she,  at  Audley  ?" 

"  No,  at  Glenmth." 

"  At  Glenmth  !" 

"  Oh  !  we  have  no  end  of  news  to  teU  you, 
Ned.  Just  wait  here  five  minutes,  while  I  go 
up  with  Frank.'* 


"  Magdalen,  here's  somebody  in  the  next 
room  wants  to  see  you." 


"  Francis !" 

"  My  own  dear  wife  !" 


John  had  left  them   and   gone  to   Lady 
Carysford. 
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"Well,  John,  how  does  the  dear  Colonel 
look  ?  not  very  ill,  I  hope,"  she  added,  look- 
ing anxiously  at  John,  observing  that  he 
was  very  pale,  as  he  always  was  when 
troubled. 

"  Oh,  no,  he's  all  right — of  course  he  looks 
ill — rather — but  he  only  wants  care — but 
Lady  Carysford — " 

"  Well,  John,  what  now  ?  what  can  have 
happened  ?" 

"  Nothing  bad — but — in  short,  it's  no  use 
trying  to  prepare  you.  Edward  Armytage  is 
alive  and  well !" 

"Edward  Armytage  —  my  dear  John — 
Edward  Armytage  alive !" 

"  Alive  and  well,  and  under  this  roof  at  this 
minute — he  began  to  recover  from  the  day  he 
was  put  on  board.  If  we  had  got  Frank's 
last  letter  from  Bombay,  we  should  have  been 
prepared  for  this,  for  there  had  been  a  slight 
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improvement  during  the  last  week  ;  but  you 
remember  there  were  a  number  of  letters  lost 
that  month." 

"WeU,  but  the  report  of  his  death  you 
read?" 

"  Some  blunder — an  unlucky  one  for  us." 

"  A  most  extraordinary  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances. And  yet  I  do  not  know  what 
we  should  have  done  had  we  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  truth  —  whether  to  have  told 
Grace  or  not.  I  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity 
all  along — we  could  have  given  her  so  httle 
hope." 

"  I  wonder  how  she  will  stand  the  shock 
now,  poor  dear  ! — how  are  we  to  prepare  her 

for  it  r 

"  That  is  just  what  troubles  me.  I  think 
I  must  go  to  her  at  once ;  and  we  had  better 
send  a  message  to  the  captain  and  agents  not 
to  give   his  name  in  the  list  of  passengers. 
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I  know  she  looks  at  the  shipping  intelli- 
gence." 

"  m  go  and  see  to  that  at  once — and  here 
is  the  man  himself — " 

There  was  deep  consultation  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  Poor  Edward,  to  whom 
every  hour  seemed  an  age  that  kept  him  from 
his  wife,  begged  very  hard  to  accompany 
Lady  Carysford,  who  at  once  decided  on 
starting  by  the  express  to  Carlisle  that 
night. 

"  I  can  get  out  of  the  carriage  and  wait  at 
the  lodge,  or  anywhere,  till  you  send  for  me, 
but  I  cannot  wait  here,  I  must  go  with  you, 
dear  lady." 

"  Poor  fellow !  it  will  be  very  hard  on 
him  to  be  kept  waiting  here,"  said  Francis. 

*^  But  only  consider,"  said  Lady  Carysford, 
"  how  utterly  unprepared  Grace  is  —  for 
months  she  has  believed  him  to  be  dead.     I 
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do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  be  broken  to 
her." 

"  That  is  what  I  think,"  said  Magdalen. 
"  It  must  be  a  shock  to  her,  do  what  we  wiU." 

"  Then  you  would  let  him  go  at  once — 
think  if  it  should  be  too  much  for  her  brain ! 
Magdalen,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  the  best 
judge — let  us  be  guided  by  you — try  to  realise 
it,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  !  impossible,  impossible — yet  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  permitted  really  to  harm 
her.     God  is  very  merciful  1" 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear — then  he  shall 
go  with  me." 

They  travelled  without  stopping,  but  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  when 
they  reached  the  last  stage  from  Glenruth. 
Then  Lady  Carysford  said  to  Edward : 

"  Now,  you  must  give  me  time  to  prepare 
her,  as  far  as  possible." 
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"How  long?" 

"  I  must  have  a  few  hours — and  where  can 
you  wait  ?  If  you  would  consent  to  let  me 
go  on  alone  from  here,  and  wait  till  I  send 
the  carriage  back  for  you." 

"  So  many  hours  !  it  is  fifteen  miles  to 
Glenruth." 

"  In  six  or  seven  hours  from  this  time  you 
would  be  there — it  would  allow  her  the  night's 
rest.  Everything  is  magnified  at  night,  and 
we  have  no  need  to  magnify  this.  It  is  for 
her  sake." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  dear  lady," 
said  Edward,  "  only,"  added  he,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  "  I  do  not  think  I 
could  bear  this  very  long ;  you  wiU  send  the 
carriage  back  immediately  ?" 

"  I  will,  indeed ;  meanwhile,  do  try  to  get 
one  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  you  will  need 
strength  as  well  as  her." 
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It  was  at  Auchindeer  he  waited ;  he  too  re- 
membered that  summer's  day,  the  memory  of 
which  had  dwelt  with  Grace ;  he  remembered 
another  day,  that  on  which  he  had  had  to  tell 
her  of  Walter's  accident ;  at  Auchindeer  he  had 
been  delayed  for  half  an  hour  when  every 
moment  was  precious,  because  horses  could 
not  be  procured ;  then  he  had  looked  forward 
to  his  journey's  end  with  mingled  impatience 
and  dread,  and  now  it  was  the  same — yet 
how  different.  If  it  should  touch  her  pre- 
cious life — oh,  God  !  But  he  thought  of 
Magdalen's  words :  '  God  is  very  merciful,' 
and  he  lifted  up  his  heart  in  gratitude  and 
prayer. 


I    have    told    you    how    Lady    Carysford 
endeavoured  to  prepare  Grace  for  this  trial 
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of  joy,  and  with  what  effect ;    it  was  im- 
possible to  prepare  her  in  fact. 

She  waited  till  she  saw  the  first  faint 
signs  of  returning  life,  and  then  she  left 
them  together.  She  felt  that  in  such  an 
hour  of  deep,  ineffable  joy,  even  she  was 
a  stranger  who  might  not  intermeddle. 


It  was  some  hoiu-s  before  she  saw  them 
again,  but  Edward  had  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  send  her  w^ord  that  Grace  was 
calm,  so  she  dismissed  Dr.  Baillie,  whom 
she  had  taken  the  precaution  of  summoning, 
in  case  his  services  had  been  needed.  Lady 
Carysford  seldom  had  occasion  to  say : 

"If  I  had  only  thought  of  it  in 
time." 

When   Grace    and   Edward    had    joined 
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her,  all  anxiety  was  dismissed  from  her 
mind,  for  although  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  strong  emotion,  there  was  no 
excitement  in  those  deep  spiritual  eyes — 
only  unutterable  joy  and  love  and  thank- 
fulness. Edward's  had  wept,  but  he  had 
not  gone  through  so  wonderful  a  revolution 
of  feeling  as  she  had  ;  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  of  those  which  lie  too  deep 
for  tears. 

She  went  up,  and  kissed  her  kind 
friend,  and  kneeling  beside  her,  said  : 

"  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  His  benefits !" 

Her  heart  was  full  of  adoring  gratitude 
and  praise. 


"  I  think  I    may  tell   Francis  and  Mag- 
dalen to  go  first  to  Invercarron,"  said  Lady 
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Carysford  ;  "  by  starting  early  to-morrow,  I 
shall  meet  them  at  Carlisle." 

"You  are  not  going  to  leave  us  di- 
rectly," exclaimed  both  Edward  and 
Grace. 

"  Yes,  my  dears ;  I  must  go  home. 
Mrs  Morgan  will  be  in  a  state  bordering  on 
distraction  at  my  erratic  movements.  I 
will  come  back  to  you  by  and  bye,  and  pay 
a  comfortable  visit." 

"  Yes,  you  must ;  and  let  it  be  soon." 

"We  will  see.  I  think  you  will  be 
sufficient  to  each  other  for  some  little  time 
at  any  rate;  but  we  shall  meet  often,  I 
hope,  while  I  live.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
children.  His  wisdom  is  unsearchable,  and 
His  goodness  past  finding  out." 

Lady  Carysford  left  them  early  next 
morning.  She  said  truly  it  was  better 
for  them  to  be  alone  together  for  a 
while. 
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For  theirs  was  a  very  solemn  joy ;  the 
shadow  of  death  had  scarcely  departed  from 
their  path. 

Their  little  child  had  been  very  dear  and 
precious  to  both  ;  and  now  that  they  were 
restored  to  each  other,  his  mother's  heart 
missed  him  even  more  than  hitherto. 

For  she  had  so  long  thought  of  her  lost 
treasures  as  being  gathered  together  in 
heaven,  that  when  one  was  given  back,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  other  would  surely  follow. 
But  she  knew  that  was  impossible,  and 
not  for  a  moment  did  she  murmur.  Her 
folded  lamb  was  safe,  and  her  heart  was  too 
full  of  thankfulness  to  have  room  for  one 
repining  thought.  But,  as  I  said,  it  was  a 
solemn  joy. 


I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  explanation,  gra- 
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cious  reader :  you  shall  have  it,  but  we  must 
go  back  a  little  way. 

I  told  you  that  Lady  Carysford  was  thrown 
into  a  great  perplexity — it  was  thus : 

About  a  month  after  Grace's  arrival  in 
England,  John  Li\dngstone  appeared  unex- 
pectedly at  Audley  Court,  and  requested  to 
see  Lady  Carysford  alone.  The  agitation 
visible  on  his  countenance  alarmed  her,  for 
she  immediately  thought  of  Francis ;  he  has- 
tened to  assure  her  of  his  brother's  safety; 
but  even  her  calmness  forsook  her  when  she 
learned  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  Edward 
Armytage  being  alive. 

A  fortnight  later  this  was  confirmed  by  a 
letter  from  Francis,  but  so  little  hope  had  he 
of  his  friend's  reaching  Bombay,  far  less 
England,  that  he  begged  Grace  might  not  be 
told  of  it,  if,  as  he  supposed,  she  had  left 
India  in  the  belief  of  her  husband's  death. 
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In  fact,  there  was  no  hope.  The  doctors 
said,  if  he  did  not  sink  from  exhaustion, 
as  seemed  most  probable,  a  slightest 
alteration  in  the  position  of  a  musket-ball, 
would  cause  immediate  death.  The  next 
mail  brought  no  letter,  nor  the  next,  and  the 
following  month  several  boxes  of  Indian  cor- 
respondence went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  in  a  Bombay  paper,  they  found  Francis 
Livingstone's  name  in  a  list  of  passengers  by 
a  homeward-bound  ship.  So  they  knew 
Edward  must  have  died,  for  all  felt  that 
Francis  never  would  have  left  him  while  life 
remained. 

And  thus  their  last  faint  lingering 
ray  of  hope  was  quenched,  and  deeply  these 
kind  hearts  grieved ;  but  their  suspense  was 
at  an  end.  Lady  Carysford,  ever  of  a  hope- 
ful heart  and  averse  to  concealments,  had 
been  sorely  troubled  as  to  whether  she  ought 
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or  ought  not  to  tell  Grace  the  truth.  On  the 
one  hand  she  dreaded  her  hearing  it  in  some 
unlooked-for  way,  as  so  often  happens  even 
when  we  think  every  avenue  is  guarded.  She 
remembered,  too,  how  painfully  poor  Grace 
was  haunted  by  the  picture  of  her  husband's 
lonely  death,  and  would  fain  have  given  her 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  a  friend  so 
kind  and  tender,  had  ministered  to  his  suffer- 
ings. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  shrunk  from 
awakening  hopes  which  even  she  could  not 
cherish,  and  which  to  Grace  would  too  pro- 
bably be  only  the  source  of  deeper  anguish  ; 
and  she  feared,  too,  that  Grace  would  reproach 
herself  for  having  so  immediately  left  India, 
even  though  in  doing  so,  she  had  obeyed  her 
husband's  earnest  desire,  conveyed  to  her 
through  one  of  the  few  friends  she  had  at 
Bombay,  and  who   indeed  had  acted  almost 
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without  consulting  her.  But  that  would  not 
still  her  yearning  regret. 

So  Lady  Carysford — again  and  again 
weighing  these  considerations  in  the  balance, 
and  still  perplexed — kept  silence  until  she 
knew  that  there  was  no  longer  any  ground 
for  delusive  hope.  Then  she  judged  it  best 
to  tell  her  all.  Very  carefully  and  tenderly 
she  did  so,  but  as  might  be  imagined,  it  af- 
fected poor  Grace  powerfully — violently  at  first, 
for  some  time  indeed.  Afterwards,  she  told 
Magdalen  and  Lady  Carysford  it  had  com- 
forted her  greatly,  and  evidently  her  mind 
grew  more  calm. 

Then  they  began  to  tremble  for  the  safety 
of  the  '  Cornwall.'  Truly  those  were  trying 
months  to  the  most  patient  spirit — and  the 
climax  was  scarcely  less  trying.  Even  Lady 
Carysford  faltered,  though  she  did  not  fail. 
I  once  heard    her    say   that    never  did    her 
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courage  so  nearly  forsake  her  as  in  that 
midnight  conference  with  Grace,  which  the 
last  chapter  records. 

But  Lady  Carysford  is  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand ! 


Q  2 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  I  heard  from  Lady  Carysford  of  the 
happiness  she  had  witnessed  at  Glenruth,  and 
from  Lady  Livingstone  of  the  arrival  of  Francis 
and  Magdalen,  I  thought  to  myself :  "  Now, 
Invercarron  will  be  hke  itself  again."  For 
when  I  was  last  down  there,  it  was  a  sadly- 
changed  place.  Gone  aU  the  bright  faces  ! 
hushed  the  sweet  voices  which  had  filled  the 
old  house  with  light  and  music.  Only 
Katherine  was    with    her  mother,   and  they 
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were  both  plunged  in  anxiety  by  the  recent 
news  from  India. 

"  Now,"  I  thought,  "  it  is  all  right  again." 
My  distress,  therefore,  was  very  great  when 
I  heard,  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  that 
Francis  was  dangerously  ill.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  come  home  only  to  die.  I  went  down 
to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use,  and  found 
them  all  in  the  deepest  distress.  His  wounds, 
which  in  his  care  and  anxiety  for  Edward 
Armytage,  he  had  never  properly  heeled,  had 
broken  out  afresh,  and  the  excitement  of  his 
arrival  at  home,  and  journey  to  Scotland,  had 
brought  on  inflammation  of  the  brain.  When 
I  arrived,  I  was  shocked  at  the  change  in  his 
appearance.  There  are  few  things  more 
affecting  than  to  see  a  strong  man  brought 
very  low — and  when  I  remembered  the  noble- 
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looking  Francis  Livingstone,  and  saw  him 
reduced  to  such  extremity  that  it  seemed  by 
a  daily  miracle  that  life  lingered  in  that 
wasted  frame,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
tears. 

Yet  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  faint  spark 
glimmered,  as  though  it  could  not  go  out 
while  watched  so  earnestly.  Often,  as  his 
wife  sat  by  his  bedside,  did  she  fear  to  listen 
for  the  breath,  which  came  so  feebly  that  it 
scarcely  stirred  the  bed-clothes.  During 
those  long  vigils,  Magdalen  learned  a  lesson 
of  trustfulness  which  she  never  afterwards 
forgot.  Her  failing  was  to  look  too  anxiously 
into  the  future — often  to  conjure  up  probable 
evils  which  the  event  did  not  realise.  Now 
the  future  lowered  so  dark  that  she  dared  not 
cast  one  glance  before  her.     From  morning 
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till  night — from  night  till  morning,  she  lived 
offering  up  hourly  thanks  and  hourly  prayers. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  hope  dawned  upon  her, 
but  it  was  not  until  she  had  tasted  almost 
the  bitterness  of  death. 

I  felt  very  deeply  for  her,  poor  thing,  and 
not  less  for  my  dear  old  friend,  Lady  Living- 
stone, who,  w^hile  this  best-beloved  son  was 
lying  on  what  seemed  but  too  surely  his 
death-bed,  was  compelled  to  leave  him. 

Kathie  was  taken  alarmingly  ill.  She  was 
not  so  strong  as  she  looked,  and  her  very 
excitable  nature  had  been  terribly  tried  by 
the  events  of  the  last  twelvemonth,  the 
more  so  as  she  had  been  quite  companionless 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  Adela 
and  George  having  found  it  impossible  to 
come  down  to  Invercarron.  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  would  have  been  of  very  much  use 
if  they  had. 
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Katherine  caught  a  slight  cold,  which  at 
another  time  might  have  passed  off  in  a  few 
days ;  but  finding  her  pre-disposed  to  illness, 
it  settled  on  her  lungs,  and  developed  the 
seeds  of  that  complaint  which  had  been  so 
fatal  to  her  sisters.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  inflammation  was  sufficiently  subdued  to 
allow  of  her  being  moved,  she  was  ordered 
to  Devonshire  for  the  winter. 

It  was  then  that  Lady  Livingstone's 
character  shone  forth.  Knowing  that  her 
duty  required  her  to  leave  her  dying  son 
for  the  sake  of  the  daughter,  whose  life 
depended  on  the  speedy  use  of  the  means 
prescribed,  she  did  not  hesitate,  she  did  not 
murmur,  but  calmly  prepared  to  go.  She 
even  denied  herself  the  mournful  solace  of 
taking  a  last  look  at  her  beloved  Francis  the 
day  she  left  home,  lest  she  should  be  betrayed 
into  any    outburst   of    feeling  which  might 
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be  hurtful  to  him;  and  though  her  tears 
fell  fast  as  she  embraced  Magdalen,  and 
commended  her  to  God's  blessing,  there  was 
no  violent  convulsion  of  grief.  She  quietly 
took  her  place  in  the  carriage;  and  before 
we  had  gone  many  miles  (for  I  accom- 
panied the  travellers),  her  eyes  were  dry, 
and  her  attention  entirely  dii'ected  to  Kathe- 
rine. 

I  suppose  there  was  no  amount  of  self- 
denial,  no  degree  of  self-control,  which  Lady 
Livingstone  could  not  have  exercised  for  the 
sake  of  her  children.  I  had  often  seen  her 
tried — never  more  severely  than  on  this 
occasion. 

The  mild  air  of  Devonshire  arrested  Kathe- 
rine's  cough,  and  allayed  the  fever  which 
preyed  on  her  frame,  but  it  had  no  power 
to  soothe  the  restlessness  of  her  mind ;  and 
this  of  course  tended  to  retard,  if  it  did  not 
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threaten  to  prevent,  her  ultimate  recovery. 
Too  intimate  is  their  mysterious  union,  for 
the  malady  of  the  spirit  to  be  unfelt  by  the 
fleshly  tabernacle. 

This  did  not  escape  the  obseiTation  of  a 
physician  well  accustomed  to  deal  with  such 
cases ;  but  when  he  suggested  inquiringly 
to  Lady  Livingstone,  that  something  was 
resting  heavily  on  her  daughter's  mind,  she 
repHed,  "  that  excepting  the  illness  of  her 
brother,  whose  state  appeared  to  be  now 
less  precarious  than  when  they  had  left  him, 
Katherine  had  nothing  to  distress  her," 
Dr.  Broderick  was  silenced,  but  not  con- 
vinced ;  and  he  had  recourse,  first  to  me, 
lastly  to  the  young  lady  herself,  for  a  solu- 
tion of  his  doubts. 

He  did  not  arrive  at  all  the  information, 
which  success  in  similar  cases  had  led  him 
to  expect,  for  Kathie  was  not  one  who  could 
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be  either  coaxed  or  startled  out  of  her  con- 
fidence, excepting  by  the  few  who  had  the 
key  to  her  inner  mind.  But  the  good 
doctor's  suspicions  were  so  far  confirmed, 
that  he  again  addressed  himself  to  Lady 
Livingstone,  and  consulted  her,  to  the  effect 
"  that  if  her  daughter  had  formed  any  attach- 
ment, and  the  obstacles  to  a  union  with — 
ah — the  individual — ah — the  object — ah — 
of — ah — her  affections  were  not — ah — insur- 
mountable, they  ought — ah — in  his  humble 
opinion — ah — to  give  way — ah — before  the 
consideration  of  her  health;  and  in  fact, 
that  unless  this  were  attended  to,  he  should 
have  serious  apprehensions,  in  spite  of  the 
improvement  in  the  symptoms,  that  her 
recovery  would  become  impossible." 

Lady  Livingstone's  amazement  may  be 
conceived.  I  believe  she  thought  Dr.  Bro- 
derick  had  gone  suddenly  out  of  his  mind  ; 
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yet  even  the  ravings  of  so  eminent  a  phy- 
sician were  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt, 
so  I  was  called  into  her  Ladyship's  coun- 
sels. 

After  relating  to  me  what  had  passed, 
"  Did  you  ever  hear,"  said  she,  "  of  such  an 
extraordinary  idea  ?  Katherine  in  love ! 
And  even  if  it  were  possible,  who  has  she 
ever  seen  to  fall  in  love  with?  I  really 
think  Dr.  Broderick  must  be  insane  on  that 
subject.  And  then  he  requests  me  to  act 
upon  his  advice ;  how  in  the  world  am  I 
to  act  upon  it  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  sure,"  said  I,  suggestively, 
"  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  Dr.  Broderick's 
supposition  ?" 

"  Why  surely  you  do  not  suspect  any- 
thing— you,  who  have  known  Katherine  since 
she  was  born  ?  What  young  man  has  she 
ever  seen  that  she  is  not  as  intimate  with 
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as  her  own  brothers?  Anybody  may  see 
how  unrestrained  her  manner  is  with  them — 
that  is  not  the  case,  when  young  ladies  are  in 
love." 

"  Katherine  is  not  like  most  young 
ladies,"  said  I. 

"  That  is  just  it.  I  have  always  felt 
that  she  was  not  at  all  likely  to  lose  her 
heart,  she  is  far  too  thoughtless." 

( Kathie  thoughtless.  Oh  !  my  Lady  ! 
my  Lady  !) 

"  However,"  continued  Lady  Livingstone, 
"  the  best  way  will  he  to  ask  herself,  and 
then  I  hope  Dr.  Broderick  will  be  convinced.' 

"  I  think^ — I  doubt,  if  I  might  venture 
to  advise  you,  my  dear  Lady,  you  had  better 
not  take  that  coui^se,  it  might  agitate 
Katherine,  and  do  her  harm." 

"  Really,    Mr.  D ,    I  begin  to  think 

you  fancy  there  is  something  in  it,    but  if 
there  is,  surely  I  ought  to  be  informed." 
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"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  but  perhaps  you 
would  hardly  gain  your  object  by  putting 
her  to  the  question.  I  wish,  (this  was  a 
soliloquy  dear  reader)  I  wish  Mrs.  Living- 
stone were  here,  Kathie  would  tell  her  any- 
thing." 

"  And  why  would  she  not  tell  me  any- 
thing? it  is  a  very  strange  thing,  but 
everybody  seems  to  think  other  people  must 
have  more  to  say  with  Katherine  than  I 
have." 

I  was  getting  on  dangerous  ground. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  Lady,"  said  I,  humbly, 
*'  that  you  are  very  unsuspicious,  and  that 
being  accustomed  to  think  of  Katherine 
as  your  youngest  child,  and  hardly  more 
than  a  child  even  yet,  it  may  have  escaped 
you  that  she  is  now  a  woman,  and  a  most 
engaging  woman."  (Dear  reader,  did'nt  I 
know  that  to  my  cost.)  "  And  that  she 
may    almost     unknow'n     to      herself,  have, 
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given  away  her  heart  in  exchange  for  one 
of  several  which,  I  am  sure,  have  been  laid 
at  her  feet." 

"  Laid  at  her  feet,"  said  her  Ladyship, 
somewhat  appeased  by  my  meekness,  '^what 
do  you  mean  ?  who  has  been  making  pro- 
posals  to  her — impossible  !" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  any  formal  pro- 
posals have  been  made,"  said  I,  "  but  I 
am  sure  all  those  young  men  w^ho  were 
at  Invercarron  last  year,  and  the  autumn 
before,  were  very  much  in  love  with  her." 

(I  need  not  have  specified  the  young  men.) 

"  What !  Frederick  Hamilton,  and  An- 
drew Campbell.  Why  he  is  married,  just  the 
other  day,  and  Ludovick  Fraser,  a  boy  as 
young  as  herself.  No,  the  only  person  I 
can  think  of,  as  the  least  likely,  is  Captain 
Clavering.     Is  it  him  you  mean?" 

"  I    could    not    pretend    to    say,     I    only 
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think  that  possibly  there  may  be  some  one 
occupying  Katherine's  thoughts  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  health,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  leave,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  out.  She 
will  not  suspect  me  of  any  nefarious  design 
upon  her  confidence,  and  you  know  it  is  a 
lawyer's  business  to  collect  evidence." 

"  Very  well,  only  I  beg  I  may  not  be 
kept  in  the  dark,  if  there  is  anything  in  it. 
But  I  think  you  will  find  you  are  all 
wrong." 

Well,  compassionate  reader,  judge  if  I 
was  not  in  a  painful  position,  don't  tell  me 
that  it  served  me  right ;  perhaps  it  did,  but 
was  it  therefore  less  painful?  Doubtless  a 
man  has  no  business  to  fall  in  love  with 
his  ward,  he  should  be  attending  to  her 
pecuniary  interests,  not  to  her  personal 
attractions  ;  but  then  if  they  will  grow  up 
so    charming — guardians   are  but  men,   and 
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I  am  not  quite  so  old  as  the  present 
century. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject;  and,  not 
to  weary  you,  I  will  content  myself  with 
telling  you  what  I  found  out,  although  the 
manner  in  which  I  arrived  at  it,  was,  I 
flatter  myself,  worthy  of  a  lawyer — not  to 
say  a  diplomatist — but  it,  as  well  to  keep 
the  secrets  of  the  prison-house. 

Doubtless  you  remember  the  conversation 
between  Kathie  and  Magdalen,  which  en- 
lightened you  as  to  the  state  of  things 
between  the  lady  and  her  knights. 

After  considerable  hesitation,  and  many 
changes  of  purpose,  Kathie,  urged  by  Mag- 
dalen, wrote  such  an  explanation  to  Andrew 
Campbell  as  drew  from  him  the  most  despair- 
ing of  epistles,  and  poor  Kathie's  tender 
heart  was  torn  to  shreds.  She  would  have 
replied  to  it  immediately,  and  unsaid  every- 
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thing ;  but  Magdalen,  with  much  entreaty, 
prevailed  on  her  to  wait  a  few  weeks.  (It's 
my  belief  Magdalen  is  a  clairvoyante) .  Be- 
fore the  month  was  out,  news  arrived  of 
Andrew  Campbell's  marriage  to  Miss  Vivian, 
the  daughter  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Canada,  to  whom  the  young  man  was  aide- 
de-camp. 

That  Kathie  experienced  a  sense  of  relief, 
not  unmingled  with  mortification,  will  be 
easily  believed — rehef,  to  find  that  her  va- 
cillation had  not  destroyed  his  happiness — 
mortification,  that  she  should  have  pledged 
herself  to  one  who  could  so  lightly  transfer 
his  affections.  And  then  she  thought :  was 
there  not  another,  whose  love  went  deeper, 
and  whose  happiness  was  still  more  dear  to 
her,  and  she  had  sent  him  from  her. 

With  Magdalen's  help,  Kathie  had  arrived 
at  a  much  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  her 
own   feelings  than  she  ever  would  have  at- 
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tained  by  her  own  unassisted  researches, 
and  she  had  now  no  longer  any  doubt, 
that  she  was  in  love — very  much  in  love 
— w^ith  Frederick  Hamilton.  But  it  was 
rather  late  to  make  this  discovery.  He 
was  gone,  and  he  was  not  a  man  hkely 
to  seek  again  what  had  once  been  refused. 
Besides,  he  had  left  home,  in  the  knowledge 
that  Andrew  Campbell  was  the  accepted  lover. 
So  that  his  endeavour  would  doubtless  be,  to 
gain  the  mastery  over  his  hopeless  passion. 

I  do  not  know  but  w-hat  Magdalen  might 
have  taken  in  hand  to  wind  this  tangled 
skein  ;  but  while  things  were  in  this  con- 
fusion, the  events  already  narrated  took 
place,  and  she,  poor  thing,  w^as  completely  en- 
grossed with  more  lu-gent  duties.  So  poor 
Kathie,  grieving  for  the  sorrow  around  her, 
and  ill  at  ease  in  heart,  was  left  to  brood 
over  her  troubles ;  and   between  regret  for 
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the  past,  and  dread  of  the  future,  effectually 
poisoned  the  present.  Her  health  suffered, 
as  we  have  seen. 

Now  come  my  part  in  the  play. 

Frederick  Hamilton  had  consulted  me  on 
some  matters  of  business,  and  I  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  address.  I  was  thus  enabled 
to  write  and  tell  him,  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  for  his  advantage,  which  was 
strictly  true,  to  return  to  England  before 
long.  As  his  reply  evinced  rather  a  disin- 
clination to  follow  my  councils,  I  wrote 
again,  and  after  saying  that  his  presence  was 
not  absolutely  necessary,  though  I  considered 
it  desirable.  I  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
distress  which  had  fallen  on  our  friends  the 
Livingstones ;  and  concluded  with  mentioning 
that  I  had  just  returned  from  Torquay, 
where  Katharine  had  been  ordered  to  spend 
the  winter,  her  health  being  very  precarious. 
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In  ten  days  Frederick  Hamilton  was  at 
my  chambers. 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  find  out  from 
me  whether  Katherine's  illness  had  anything 
to  do  with  Andrew  Campbell's  marriage,  and 
in  this  I  permitted  him  to  succeed,  without 
affecting  to  perceive  that  he  had  any  special 
interest  in  the  matter. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  I ;  "  in  fact,  between 
you  and  me,  it  was  she  who  broke  off  the 
engagement,  which  was  a  very  foolish  one," 
I  added,  "  for  she  evidently  never  cared  for 
him." 

Two  days  afterwards  we  went  down  to- 
gether to  Torquay. 

As  Fred  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  some- 
what erratic  habits,  his  friends  never  felt  much 
surprised  at  meeting  him  anywhere ;  and  to 
Lady  Livingstone  it  seemed  quite  a  matter  of 
course,  that  on  his  return  from  abroad,  hear- 
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ing  that  they  were  at  Torquay,  he  should 
come  to  see  them  before  going  down  to 
Scotland.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  his 
sudden  appearance  had  any  special  reference 
to  her  daughter.  If  her  suspicions  had  been 
awakened.  I  think  Kathie's  changing  colour 
and  glistening  eye,  would  have  confirmed 
them ;  but  Kathie  very  soon  recovered  com- 
mand of  her  countenance,  and  then  it  was 
only  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  shoulders, 
which  Lady  Livingstone  frequently  reproved, 
as,'  "  that  trick  you  have  of  plunging,  Kathe- 
rine,"  that  she  showed  her  emotion;  Lady 
Livingstone  did  not  know  that  Kathie  was 
in  a  state  of  frightful  excitement  when  she 
plunged. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon,  and  Lady  Living- 
stone had  on  her  walking  things  when  we 
arrived.  I  begged  permission  to  accompany 
her. 
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"  Then  Frederick,"  said  she,  after  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  and  she  had  chatted  to 
him  for  ten  minutes,  telling  him  the  good 
accounts  from  Invercarron,  &c.,  "  then  you 
will  stay  and  amuse  Katherine  with  a  history 
of  your  travels." 

There  could  not  have  been  a  better  ar- 
rangement. (Dear  reader,  you  may  as  well 
remain  with  them  behind  the  curtain  of 
course.) 

"  Kathie !  dearest  Kathie !  is  there  any 
hope  for  me?  could  you  love  me  now? 
Oh !  if  you  knew  the  years — the  years  I 
have  w^orshipped  you.  Oh,  Kathie !  speak 
to  me ;  do  not  send  me  away  again :  one 
word,  darling." 

Apparently  Kathie  could  not  command  her 
vocabulary  even  to  that  limited  extent;  but 
she  did  what  I  have  gathered  from  men  and 
books — many  ladies  do  under  similar  circum- 
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stances,  which  is  to  hide  their  faces  on  the 
first  convenient  shoulder.  And  I  have  reason 
to  believe  this  is  considered  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  speak  from  my  own  experience. 

So  Kathie  hid  her  face  on  Frederick's 
shoulder,  plunged  violently,  and  at  last  began 
to  cry — it  was  not  her  way  to  cry,  in  general 
— and  he,  usually  so  calm  and  quiet,  so 
self-possessed — he  almost  sobbed  with  emo- 
tion ;  she  felt  the  strong  beating  of  his  true 
heart,  and  knew  it  beat  for  her  only.  And 
then — what  a  perverse  creature  that  Kathie 
was  —  she  began  to  think  of  Ludovick 
Fraser. 

Certainly  of  all  superfluities,  a  plurahty  of 
lovers  is  the  most  embarrassing. 

Yes,  there  was  Kathie,  sobbing  her  soul 
out  on  Frederick's  bosom,  and  thinking  of 
Ludovick's  beautiful  browm  eyes. 
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I  would  not  have  believed  it  except  on  her 
own  authority. 


"  Well,"  quoth  her  Ladyship  to  me  as  we 
paced  the  cliff,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
Katharine.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  take 
her  for  a  love-lorn  damsel.  This  good  news 
of  Francis  has  done  her  good,  as  I  was  sure 
it  would.  Of  course  his  illness  weighed 
upon  her  spirits." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  and  the  accounts 
continue  to  improve ;"  partly  wishing  to  gain 
time,  for  I  knew^  the  accounts  were  much 
better. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  that  dear  creature  Grace  wTites 
to  us  every  other  day.  She  and  her  husband 
have  been  the  greatest  comfort  to  poor  Mag- 
dalen; I  don't  know  what  we  should  have 
done  without  them." 
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"I  am  very  sure,"  I  said,  "  that  it  has 
been  a  comfort  to  them  to  be  of  any  use. 
They  owe  so  much  to  Francis.  Do  they 
remain  much  longer  at  Invercarron  ?" 

"  Until  Francis  is  able  to  travel,  which  we 
hope  will  be  next  month,  and  then  they 
come  south  with  him.  There  is  Dr. 
Broderick — going  to  see  Katharine,  I  sup- 
pose; if  he  drops  in  upon  her  just  now, 
he  will  be  imagining  there  is  something 
between  her  and  Frederick  Hamilton." 

"  Ahem  !  My  dear  Lady,"  said  I,  "  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  Dr.  Broderick 
would  be  altogether  mistaken." 

My  Lady  pulled  me  up  very  sharp. 

"  Mr.  D !" 

"  Pray  hear  me,"  said  L  "  You  would 
have  no  objections,  I  presume,  to  Captain 
Hamilton  as  a  son-in-law:  his  character  is 
unexceptionable,  his  fortune  is  very  fair,  and 
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it  is  on  the  cards  that  he  may  be  very  rich 
some  day,  if  not  a  peer  of  the  realm,  I  am 
sure " 

"  I  could  make  no  objections,  certainly ; 
he  is  of  very  good  family,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent young  man.  But  why  was  I  not 
told  of  aU  this  before  ?" 

"  My  dear  Lady,  if  Frederick  Hamilton  has 
ever  addressed  Katharine  on  the  subject  of 
his  attachment,  I  beUeve  he  has  done  so  for 
the  first  time  since  we  left  them  half  an 
horn-  ago.  But  I  have  long  seen  that  he 
was  very  much  in  love  mth  her,  and  I  have 
lately  imagined  that  his  affection  is  re- 
turned." 

"  And  yet  you  allowed  me  to  come   out 

and  leave  them  together  !     Mr  D ,  this 

is  not  what  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  so 
old  a  friend  of  the  family — and  her  guardian 
too !      It   is   most   improper  1      What   will 
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people  think !"  and  her  Ladyship  began  with 
hasty  steps  to  return  homewards. 

"  Lady  Livingstone,  pray — pray  do  me 
justice !  remember  it  w^as  you  who  sug- 
gested that  Captain  Hamilton  should  remain 
with  your  daugter.  What  objection  could  I 
make,  without  appearing  ridiculous  ?  Surely 
it  is  not  the  first  time  they  have  been  left 
tete-a-tete,  and  after  all — " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  never  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  there  could  be  anything  between  them. 
Why  they  have  known  each  other  since  they 
were  children — at  least  since  Katharine  was 
a  child  !" 

"  Then  you  need  not  distress  yourself  as 
to  what  people  will  think.  Do  be  persuaded 
by  me,  dearest  lady ;  let  us  take  another 
turn,  and  talk  it  over  quietly." 

With  some  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in 
calming  her  Ladyship's  agitation,  and  before 
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we  reached  home,   she  was  disposed  to  look 
favourably  on  Captain  Hamilton's  suit. 


We    found    them     talking    of     Spanish 
pictures. 


Presently,  however,  Frederick  rose  and 
whispered  something  to  Lady  Livingstone, 
who  left  the  room,  and  he  followed 
her. 


"  WeU,  Kathie,"  said  I,  "  I  think  you  are 
looking  better  than  when  I  was  here 
last.  You'll  be  quite  well  soon,  won't 
you!" 
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"  Dear  old  D !"  said  Kathie,  looking 

very  conscious,  and  offering  me  a  kiss. 

Oh,  Kathie,  the  cold-bloodedness  of  that 
kiss  ! 


It  was  astonishing,  the  rapid  improvement 
that  took  place  in  Kathie's  health.  Dr. 
Broderick  could  not  account  for  it,  until  one 
day  he  happened  to  drop  in  when  Frederick 
Hamilton  was  sitting  there.  Soon  afterwards 
he  told  her  Ladyship  that  it  was  not  essential 
for  Miss  Livingstone  to  remain  longer  at 
Torquay,  for  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
her  cure  was  complete. 


So  Lady  Livingstone  and  Katherine 
presently  went  to  Audley  Court,  where 
Francis   and  Magdalen  already  were.      The 
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announcement  of  Kathie's  engagement  gave 
entire  satisfaction,  and  her  marriage  was 
fixed  to  take  place  in  autumn,  at  Inver- 
carron. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Kathie  was  to  be  married  in  July,  then 
it  was  to  be  in  August,  then  she  put  it 
off  till  September.  She  was  extremely 
provoking.  Why  would  she  not  marry  and 
have  done  with  it  ?  Was  she  not  in  love 
with  the  man  ?  Magdalen  said  she  was, 
and  I  was  sure  of  it,  but  I  saw  that  poor 
Frederick  had  occasional  misgivings  as  to 
whether  his  devotion  was  appreciated.  But 
then   he   had  been    so   long  in  the   depths 
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of  despair,  that  it  was  natural  enough  he 
should  distrust  his  happiness,  and  Kathie 
luas  very  unlike  most  young  ladies.  For 
my  part  I  was  quite  convinced  that  it 
was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  me — 
ahem  ! 

One  day  we  were  discussing  w-ho  was 
to  be  at  the  wedding,  among  others  Ludovick 
Fraser  was  named. 

"  Ludovick  won't  be  in  the  country  next 
month,"  said  John.  "  When  I  was  at 
Dunfask,  last  week,  his  mother  told  me  he 
was  going  abroad  immediately." 

I  thought  Kathie  plunged  a  little,  and 
Frederick  looked  intently  at  her  over  the 
top  of  his  book. 

A  day  or  two  after  that,  I  met  Ludo^^ck 
Fraser    riding  furiously    across    the    country 

VOL.    III.  s 
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from  Invercarron  towards  Dunfask,  presently 
I  met  Captain  Hamilton  also  riding  furiously 
down  the  avenue. 

"  How  recklessly  these  young  fellows  do 
knock  about  their  horses,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"  one  can  excuse  a  boy  like  Ludovick,  sky- 
larking across  the  country,  but  I  thought 
Fred  Hamilton  knew  better  than  to  rattle  his 
horse  over  this  hard  road,  that  beautiful 
mare  he  means  for  Kathie  too." 

When  I  reached  the  house,  I  found  the 
clue  to  this  furious  riding. 


"  Oh,  Kathie,  Kathie,  he  cannot  love  you, 
as  I  love  you !  he  has  not  loved  you  all  his 
life  long,  and  now  to  lose  you  for  ever.  Oh, 
I  wish  I  were  dead !" 
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"  Oh,  oh !  don't  speak  that  way,  Ludovick, 
you  are  breaking  my  heart !" 

These  were  startling  words  for  Frederick 
Hamilton  to  overhear ;  but  having  done  so, 
it  was  almost  a  pity  he  did  not  hear  what 
followed.  He  would  then  have  been  assured 
that  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  Ludo- 
vick's  feelings  for  Katherine,  hers  for  him 
were  very  different  from  those  she  enter- 
tained for  her  betrothed  husband.  But  he 
was  too  honourable  to  be  a  listener,  so  he 
withdrew,  with  his  heart  full  of  bitterness. 

He  jumped  to  the  conclusion — lovers  are 
apt  to  be  hasty  in  their  judgments ;  that 
Ludovick  was  secretly  preferred  to  him;  he 
had  thought  so  long  ago,  and  now  he 
wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  forgotten 
it.  The  broken  tones  of  Kathie's  voice,  even 
more  than  her  words,  carried  conviction  to 
his  mind — he  had  no  longer  a  doubt,   and 

s  2 
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what  then  must  be  his  course  ?  That  was 
soon  resolved  on.  Even  had  he  been  con- 
tent to  receive  a  divided  heart,  and  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  so,  her  happiness  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own.  She  should  be 
freed  from  her  promise,  a  promise  she  was 
evidently  reluctant  to  frilfil ;  and  he  would 
leave  her  as  he  had  done  before,  and  try  to 
get  the  better  of  his  grief.  But  he  felt  it 
would  be  harder  now  than  it  had  been,  and 
the  worst  of  all  was,  that  he  felt  she  had  not 
dealt  kindly  and  truly  by  him ;  she  had 
deceived,  as  well  as  disappointed  him.  No- 
thing wounds  so  sorely  as  the  falsehood  of 
one  we  have  trusted. 

He  sat  down  to  write  to  her.  Meanwhile, 
gracious  reader,  let  me  endeavour  to  explain 
matters  a  little. 

This  unlucky  interview  with  Ludovick 
Fraser  had  taken  place  much  against  Mag- 
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dalen's  wish,  as  the  following  expostulation 
on  her  part  will  prove. 

"  Dear  child,  what  good  can  it  do  seeing 
Ludovick?  far  better  let  him  go  straight 
from  home  at  once,  it  is  only  making  misery 
for  him,  poor  boy." 

"  Oh,  Maudlin,  I  can't  bear  to  let  him  go 
away  without  one  kind  word,  when  he  begs 
so  hard,  too." 

"  Write  to  him,  then." 

"  There  is  very  little  comfort  in  writing. 
No,  Maudlin,  I  must  see  him  to  say  good 
bye." 

"  Does  Frederick  know  he  is  coming  ?" 

"  No ;  what  is  the  use  of  telling  him,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  poor  Ludovick." 

"  And  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  Frederick 
to  make  any  mystery  of  this  kind  with  him  ? 
Dear  Kathie,  you  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game.     If  Frederick  finds  this  out,  otherwise 
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than  from  yourself,  you  may  have  reason  to 
repent  it  bitterly." 

"  If  I  thought  Frederick  could  be  jealous 
of  Ludovick,  or  anybody,  I  would  not  marry 
him  on  any  consideration ;  there  is  nothing 
so  mean  as  jealousy.  But  I  know  Fred  is 
incapable  of  it." 

*'  It  is  not  his  being  jealous  of  Ludovick 
that  I  am  afraid  of,  but  his  being  grieved  and 
hurt  at  any  concealment  on  your  part,  which 
would  surely  be  very  natural ;  and  since 
you  feel  so  sure  he  would  not  be  jealous, 
which,  indeed  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine, 
why  should  you  not  tell  him  of  this  pro- 
jected meeting  ?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I 
should ;  and  I  do  see  a  reason  why  I  should 
not.  I  don't  want  to  publish  poor  Ludovick's 
unfortunate  attachment.  Oh,  Maudlin,  I 
wish — 
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"What  have  you    got   to  wish  for   now, 

Kathie?" 

* 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  so  many  strings  to  my 
bow.  I  never  can  be  quite  happy  with  Fred, 
for  thinking  of  Ludovick." 

"  Surely,  Kathie,  you  are  not  in  doubt 
as  to  which — " 

"  Oh  !  no,  no — not  in  doubt — only  I 
wish  now  I  had  not  been  so  fond  of  being 
worshipped.  I  should  be  happier  now  if 
Ludovick  did  not  care  for  me  as  he  does, 
and  my  conscience  is  not  clear  of  having 
encouraged  him." 

"  Ludovick  is  very  young :  at  his  age 
hopeless  attachments,  however  deep  and 
sincere  they  may  be,  as  his  is,  I  am  sure, 
are  seldom  lasting ;  he  will  come  back  with 
a  whole  heart,  and  marry  Agnes  Leslie, 
who  is  growing  up  pretty  and  clever.  You 
know  that    even    had   you   yourself  wished 
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to  marry  him,  it  is  not  likely  either  his 
parents  or  your  mother  would  have  con- 
sented." 

"  I  don't  think  mamma  would  have 
prevented  me ;  and  as  to  his  people,  you  know 
the  priests  always  encourage  marriages  with 
heretics ;  it  brings  more  sheep  into  the  fold." 

"  Well,  dear  Kathie,  we  need  not  pursue 
these  speculations  further.  You  do  not 
wish  to  marry  him  now,  I  suppose,  nor 
I  should  hope,  to  enter  that  fold.  But  do, 
dear  child,  tell  Frederick  why  you  cannot  ride 
with  him  to-morrow  ;  it  is  perfectly  simple,  and 
he  would  quite  understand  and  enter  into  it ; 
he  is  so  generous.  Ludovick's  passion  for 
you  is  no  secret,  and  it  is  very  natural  he 
should  come  to  take  leave  of  his  friends 
here,  though  I  think  for  his  own  sake,  it 
were  as  well  he  did  not ;  it  is  the  concealment 
I  so  strongly  protest  against." 
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"  I  can't  tell  Fred  now,  for  he  said,  as  I 
could  not  ride  to-morrow,  that  he  would  go 

to  A on  business,  and  he  won't  be  back 

before  dinner.  I  can  tell  him  afterwards ; 
will  that  please  you,  Maudlin  ?" 

"Not  quite;  but  I  suppose  I  must  be 
content." 

"  Oh  !  Maudlin  !  you  are  very  hard  on 
me." 


Frederick's  business  occupied  a  shorter 
time  than  he  expected,  and  returning  home 
early  in  the  afternoon,  he  rode  over  to 
Invercarron  as  was  his  wont.  Hearing 
that  the  ladies  were  out  walking  (old  Beattie 
thought  "  Miss  Katherine  would  be  in  the 
garden  maybe,")  Frederick  took  his  way  to 
a  certain  peached  arbour  he  was  acquainted 
with,  where,  sure  enough,  Kathie  w^as.     We 
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have  seen  at  what  an  unlucky  moment  he 
came  within  earshot ;  he  turned  back  imme- 
diately, and  hastened  to  the  house. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could 
realize  what  he  had  heard ;  he  tried  to  think 
his  ears  had  deceived  him,  but  it  would  not 
do ;  he  wrote  a  note,  tore  it  up,  wrote 
another,  jumped  up  and  paced  the  room 
rapidly.  Should  he  go  at  once,  or  see  her 
once  more.  While  he  hesitated,  he  saw 
her  coming  slowly  towards  the  house ;  it 
was  so  unlike  Kathie  to  walk  slow.  Now 
she  turns  ;  she  is  watching  some  one ;  it  is 
Ludovick  Fraser  gallopping  across  the  lawn 
from  the  stables.  His  visit  there  has  only 
been  to  the  garden. 

What  a  handsome  youth  he  is  1  Frederick 
had  never  been  so  much  struck  with  that 
before. 

She  came  in   looking  pale  and  troubled  ; 
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but  when  she  saw  Frederick  the  blood 
mounted  to  her  temples ;  she  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  him  there,  and  partly  from 
surprise,  but  more  from  pleasure  the  bright 
blush  dyed  her  face.  He  interpreted  it 
differently.  It  is  marvellous  how  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  w^arps  evidence. 

He  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  her, 
and  stopped  short;  she  had  stopped  too, 
but  she  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  here !  Where  did  you  drop  from  ? 
I  thought  you  were  gone  to  A ?" 

"  I  came  half  an  hour  ago,  you  were 
in  the  garden,  I  followed  you  there,  oh, 
Kathie  !"  His  changed  voice,  and  the  tone 
in  which  he  named  her,  at  once  informed 
Kathie  of  the  truth,  but  instead  of  being 
sorry  for  him  just  then,  she  was,  must  I 
own  it,  rather  angry  ;  her  own  heart  was 
so    full   of  compassion  for   poor    Ludovick, 
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whose  despair  was  fresh  on  her  mind, 
that  she  thought  Fred  ought  to  feel  the 
same ;  she  thought  he  might  well  afford 
a  Httle  pity  to  his  less  fortunate  rival  ; 
entirely  losing  sight  of  the  impression  which 
might  have  been  made  by  fragments  of  the 
discourse  in  the  arbour. 

"  Well,  and  could  you  not  find  me,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Fred  ?" 

"  I  could  have  found  you,  but  not  alone, 
my  place  w^as  filled.  I  heard  some  words, 
I  could  not  help  it — not  many,  but  enough 
to  shew  me  that  I  ought  to  release  you  from 
your  promise  to  me ;  but,  oh  Kathie  !  why 
was  that  promise  ever  made,  why  was  I 
so  deceived  ?  I  did  not  deserve  this  from 
you." 

Kathie  was  quite  taken  aback,  she  could 
not  utter  a  word,  he  went  on : 

"  He    said  I    could    not  love  you  as    he 
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loved.  Did  I  not  love  you,  Kathie,  before 
that  boy  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word? 
Do  I  not  love  you  now  with  the  strength 
and  passion  he  cannot  conceive?  when  he 
has  loved  as  long,  through  hopeless  years, 
then  let  him  say  he  loves  as  well  as  I 
Farewell  my  Kathie  !  mine  no  more,  you  are 
free  !  God  bless  you !" 

His  arms  w^ere  around  her,  he  pressed 
her  passionately  to  his  heart,  and  was  gone. 
And  she  stood  there,  aghast,  scarcely  believ- 
ing what  she  had  heard,  and  then  her  eye 
fell  on  a  letter  addressed  to  herself,  she 
opened  and  read  it,  but  could  not  take  i  n 
the  sense,  and  thus  a  little  while  after  Mag- 
dalen found  her. 

"  Kathie  !  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter 
are  you  ill  ?" 

"  Oh,  Maudlin  !   look   here,    look  what  I 
have  done  1" 
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Magdalen  read  the  letter,  which  in  words 
scarcely  more  coherent  than  those  he  had 
spoken,  was  to  the  same  effect. 

"  I'm  sure  he  might  have  heard  every 
word  I  said.  I  was  thinking  of  him  the 
whole  time.  Oh,  Maudlin  !  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  We  must  write  to  him,  and  you  can 
explain  it  all.  iVsk  him  to  come  back 
immediately." 

"  Oh !  do  you  think  he  will  come  back, 
if  you  had  seen  his  face,  Maudlin?  It 
terrified  me  so,  I  could  not  speak,  and  he 
trembled  so !" 

"  Poor  Fred !  ah !  Kathie,  his  love  is 
man's  love.  Now  come  up  stairs  and  write 
to  him,  and  then  you  shall  lie  down." 

Presently  I  got  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  requesting  speech  of  me. 
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"  Mr.  D ,  I   want  you  to  enclose  this 

note  to  Captain  Hamilton,  and  send  it  by 
your  servant.      Will  you  be  so  kind  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  but  why  must  I  be  the 
medium  between  Captain  Hamilton  and  the 
writer  of  this?"  for  I  recognised  Kathie's 
flowing  characters  (T  observed  afterwards 
they  were  rather  tremulous) ;  "and  surely/* 
I  added,  "  he  dines  here  to-day.  I  heard 
Lady  Livingstone  say  that  dinner  was  to 
be  half  an  hour  later,  to  give  him  time." 

"  He  won't  come  unless  he  gets  that 
note,"  said  Magdalen  ;  "  do  send  it,  pray." 

"  Very  well,  Madamina,  to,  hear  is  to 
obey." 

The  answer  came.  Captain  Hamilton  had 
left  home  by  the  coach  for  Edinburgh. 

And  now  Magdalen  was  obliged  to  take 
me  into  her  counsels. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 
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"  I  think,"  said  Magdalen,  "  you  must  go 

to  Edinburgh,  my  dear  Mr.  D ,  and  bring 

him  back." 

"  Humph  !  and  if  I  don't  find  him." 
"  You  must  just  follow  him  till  you  do, 
I  am  sure  you  will  for  Kathie's  sake,  and 
being  such  a  friend  of  the  family.  You  see 
I  can't  send  Francis  or  John  without  exciting 
suspicion,  and  we  must  keep  it  from  Lady 
Livingstone  if  possible.  You  might  be  called 
to  Edinburgh  or  London,  on  business  any 
day." 

So  I  might,  and  as  it  happened,  so  I 
was,  at  least  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Heron,  which  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext 
for  pursuing  the  fugitive,  whom  I  did  not 
overtake  until  I  reached  London,  and  then 
found  him  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for 
Palestine  or  Patagonia,  I  forget  which.  Young 
men    are    so   hasty    and    inconsiderate.       If 
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he  had  reflected,  he  might  have  known  that 
I  would  be  sent  after  him. —  It  was  not 
quite  so  easy  a  matter  as  I  anticipated 
persuading  him  to  return — for  he  had  so 
entirely  convinced  himself  of  Kathie's  indif- 
ference to  him,  that  he  would  not  listen  to 
my  representations.  The  repeated  postpone- 
ment of  their  marriage,  argued  according  to 
his  views,  a  reluctance  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment, and  he  would  rather  never  see  her 
more  (he  probably  would  never  see  her  more) 
than  allov/  her  to  sacrifice  her  own  happi- 
ness to  any  mistaken  idea  of  ensuring  his. 
But  he  was  willing  to  take  the^whole  blame 
on  himself,  and  he  never  said  a  word 
reflecting  on  her  want  of  openness.  He 
was  a  very  generous  hearted  man.  So  I 
wrote  to  Magdalen,  and  told  her  I  thought 
she  must  come  up  and  talk  to  him  herself; 
her    reply  informed    me    that    Kathie    was 

VOL.    III.  T 
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very  unwell,  from  cold,  as  Lady  Livingstone 
thought,  from  fretting  and  self-reproach ; 
according  to  Magdalen,  I  showed  the  letter 
to  Frederick,  and  what  all  my  reasoning  had 
failed  to  move,  and  really  I  had  been  at 
much  pains  to  convince  him  of  his  erroneous 
views,  what  all  my  unanswerable  arguments 
had  been  quite  thrown  away  upon — those 
few  lines  from  Magdalen  overturned  at  once. 
The  Patagonian  tour  was  abandoned.  He 
set  off  for  Scotland,  and  the  next  letter,  I 
received  from  my  Lady,  informed  me  that 
Katherine's  cold  was  gone,  and  the  wedding 
was  to  be  on  the  6th  of  October,  as  Frederick 
was  anxious  to  take  her  abroad  for  the 
winter. 

"Oh  Kathie,  what  heart,  and  other  aches 
you  have  cost  me.  Why  could  not  you  have 
had  that  cold  at  once,  it  might  have  saved 
me  an  attack  of  rheumatism  w^iich  lasted  all 
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the  winter,  and  made  me  look  quite  an  old 
man  after  forty ;  one  can't  travel  outside 
coaches  on  cold  autumn  nights  with  im- 
punity, and  all  for  nothing." 


Well,  however,  she  was  married  at  last. 

The  evening  before,  as  we  were  contem- 
plating a  group  standing  in  the  bow-window 
at  Invercarron,  quoth  my  Lady  to  me. 

"  It  is  odd  enough  that  Katherine,  who 
used  to  rave  so  about  beauty,  should  have 
preferred  Frederick  Hamilton  to  Captain 
Clavering,  who  is  so  much  the  handsomest 
of  the  two.  I  think  if  I  had  been  a  young 
lady—" 

"  Oh,  Mamma,  how  you  have  disappointed 
me ;    to    think  at   your  age  you   have   not 

T  2 
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learned  to  value  people  for  their  good  quali- 
ties, as  I  do." 

Kathie  had  overheard  her  mother's  re- 
marks. The  impudent  monkey — I  believe 
she  spoke  the  truth,  however,  for  when  next 
I  saw  her  on  her  return  from  her  travels  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  she  appeared  to  be  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  been  the  wife  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  Frederick  shewed  me  her  port- 
folio full  of  sketches,  from  which  I  inferred 
that  he  had  extricated  that  talent  at  least  from 
the  folds  of  the  napkin,  which  had  enveloped 
it  so  long,  and  he  appears  satisfied  that  he  is, 
and  always  has  been,  sole  possessor  of .  that 
wayward,  but  most  affectionate  heart.  They 
have  no  children  as  yet,  and  until  they  return 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  I  think  it  is  hardly 
to  be  desired  that  the  quiver  should  be 
filled. 

But  the  glad  music  of  children's  voices  is 
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heard  once  more  at  Glenruth,  and  great  were 
the  rejoicings  at  Seaton  Armytage  when  its 
heir  was  born. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Grace,  she  was  stand- 
ing beside  her  husband  on  the  terrace  at 
Glenruth,  with  her  son  Basil  in  her  arms ; 
but  though  little  Walter's  place  is  filled  in  his 
parent's  house,  their  hearts  still  hold  a  fond 
remembrance  of  their  sweet  first-born.  On 
that  day  they  were  welcoming  Colonel  Heron 
and  Harry  Clavering,  of  whom  since  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  India,  and  lost  an  arm 
at  Chillianwallah,  his  uncle  has  become  ex- 
tremely proud,  and  now  urges  him  to  marry, 
and  settle  at  Wychdale ;  but  Captain  Claver- 
ing, however  his  character  may  have  developed 
in  other  respects,  is  still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as 
great  a  flirt  as  ever — not  a  marrying  man,  as 
some  one  remarked  in  Mrs.  Onslow's  hearing, 
who,  thereupon,  expressed  her  surprise,  as  her 
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nephew,  who  had  also  lost  an  arm,  had  just 
taken  unto  himself  a  third  wife,  even  his 
cousin  Gwendolin. 

"  And  I  am  sure  he  needed  another  wife," 
added  the  good  lady,  "  having  lost  two,  be- 
sides his  arm." 

Mrs.  Onslow  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Glen- 
ruth  that  day,  but  Pettigrew  had  fixed  the 
day,  and  his  will  is  still  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  There  is  a  conspiracy 
on  foot  to  emancipate  his  mistress,  by  provid- 
ing him  with  a  lucrative  and  honourable 
appointment  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
but  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for  execution. 

I  could  not  think  why  Edward  and  Grace 
were  so  anxious  to  possess  themselves  of 
Kirk-Cross,  an  old  place  which  had  been  in 
the  Li\dngstone  family  some  generations 
back,  for  it  was  not  like  them  to  be  adding 
house  to   house,  and   field  to  field  :    but  I 
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found  when  the  old  house  was  repaired  and 
added  to,  that  Francis  and  Magdalen  were 
going  to  live  there.  He  insists  on  paying 
rent  for  it,  and  does  not  know  what  was 
confided  to  me  under  seal  of  secresy,  that  it 
is  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

And  now  as  regards  other  personages  of 
this  tale,  were  I  to  tell — at  length  how  Miss 
Augusta  Markham  achieved  a  coronet,  whereof 
the  appendage  was  old  and  ugly,  and  ill-tem- 
pered, but  still  a  ^larquis — and  how  she  im- 
mediately repudiated  all  her  family  excepting 
Julia,  who,  being  very  handsome  and  musical, 
she  brings  out  in  London — how  Charlotte 
married  an  Italian  Count  with  a  magnihcent 
tenor — and  how,  their  ♦empers  being  less 
harmonious  than  their  voices,  they  have  since 
performed  the  matrimonial  duet  in  pai'ts — 
how  Fanny,  at  sixteen,  eloped  with  the  riding- 
master   of  the   — th   hussars.  -  been 
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disowned  by  every  one  but  Grace,  who  is 
trying  to  get  a  commission  for  her  husband — 
how  Mr.  Compton  Heneage  has  again  come 
to  the  surface,  and  is  smiled  upon  as  hereto- 
fore— ^and  how  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pierrepoint 
still  ponders  the  astounding  fact  of  having 
been  refused,  and  has  not  sufficiently  recovered 
his  composure  to  make  another  selection — 
how  Lord  Beaumaris  wishes  Grace  had  a 
sister  exactly  like  herself,  and  remains  un- 
married up  to  the  present  time. 

Were  I  to  relate  circumstantially  all  that 
pertains  to  these  personages,  I  might  find 
myself  the  author  of  a  monstrous  production, 
to  wit — a  novel  in  four  volumes — which  no 
publisher  would  pri»t,  or  the  most  patient  of 
readers  peruse. 

I  wish,  however,  that  I  could  have  told 
you  of  John^s  marriage  to  Annie,  who  is  now, 
by  the  death  of  the  infant  Lord  Glenruth, 
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the  heiress  of  Cardenhohn.  1  think  the 
Livingstones  would  then  have  been  provided 
for  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Friend  of 
the  Family. 

Gracious  Reader — Farevi^ell ! 


THE    END. 
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